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Topflight salesmen are no longer earthbound 






-they can cover a territory of half a dozen 






States in less time than it took to cover one in 






thanks to the Nation's Airlines. 





the old days 









Air Travel Accident Insurance is an im- 


portant part of this new travel picture. Top 






officials, junior executives and all other em- 





ployees who fly, can now be protected by one 






broad all-inclusive contract. 





YOU’VE 26 KEY MEN 


HOPPING OVER 48 STATES 
e THIS AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT 
POLICY WILL COVER ALL OF THEM 


Policies are written to cover passengers on any air trip 






on a regular airline, anywhere in the Americas, West I 






dies, Bermuda and Newfoundland. They can be made ff 





cover passengers, pilots, airline employees, in any license 














plane—whether publicly or privately operated, at low annua 
rates and in large amounts, if desired. 

This is the kind of ‘‘wholesale’’ business an Agent o 
Broker dreams about. Make your dreams come true—pu 
yourself in a position to sell Indemnity Insurance Compan 
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f North America’s Group Aviation Accident Insurance. Ge! 
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KEEP AMERICA BUSY— GIVE A RETURNED VETERAN A JOB! 
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Deadly to fire...and only to fire! 


L-- sudden death to flames, of course — in 
flammable liquids or electrical apparatus — but 
that’s just one of the outstanding advantages 


of Kidde equipment. 


Equally important: dry, inert carbon dioxide 
gas—the fast, sure extinguishing agent used in 
Kidde equipment — is completely harmless to 


materials and machines. 


Carbon dioxide gas cannot contaminate or 
dilute valuable liquids. Used on electrical fires, 
it will not soften or water-soak insulation. It’s a 
non-conductor too—there’s no danger of short 
circuits, or of shock to the operator. And there’s 


no after-fire mess to be cleaned up. 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Kidde portable extinguishers for small, isolated 
blazes in flammable liquids and electrical equip- 
ment; wheeled units and built-in systems for 
major hazards—all are deadly to fire, and only 
to fire. The Kidde line includes the right kind of 
protection for every tough-fire hazard in the 
accompanying list...ask a Kidde representa- 
tive for full information—he’s skilled in the 


ways of fire protection. 
* * * 


KIDDE KILLS TOUGH FIRES in Process Rooms, 
Ovens, Spreaders, Motors, Storage Rooms, Mixers, 
Coaters, Transformers, Dip Tanks, Agitators, Wash- 
ing Trays, and Control Panels. 











Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. « 140 Cedar Street »« New York 6, N. Y¥. 











"[Put Our © 
Mailroom 








“... AND WHY NOT? 
Did you ever consider 
how much a mailroom 
has to do with selling? 
on : 
Take new prospects, for 
instance. In many cases, 
their first contact with 
our organization is by 
letter. It’s mighty im- 
portant that these letters 
get to our Sales Depart- 
agg 
ment fast. 


» 








“IT'S EQUALLY IMPOR- 
TANT that all further 
correspondence with 
them is carried on 
sromptly. Sales can be 
fost by having our fol- 
low-up letters delayed in 
a jammed-up mailroom. 
Sales can be made by 
getting these letters to 
trains and planes on 
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time and into prospects’ 
hands as quickly as pos- 
sible. 








“THAT'S WHY WE CON- 
SIDER our mailroom an 





important member of 
our sales force . . . why 
we put it under the 


supervision of a compe- 
tent person and equipped 
it with USPM mail- 
handling machines and 
systems. Believe me, it 
was a profitable invest- 
ment!” 

Right now is the time 
to plan to modernize your 
mailroom. You'll need USPM machines and systems to handle the 
flood of postwar correspondence that’s just ahead. Call in your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist today. 

Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parce! Post Scales 
... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers...Multipost Stamp 
Affixers... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


> 


a 


as. Our Plants A and B proudly fly the Army-Navy ““E”’ 








Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER 
DIVISION 


r Rochester 2, New York 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporaneg 




















1945 Range June 
High Low 30,1 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... 159 33 a 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company (new). 8314 71% 
Aetna Insurance Company ..............+- 5614 4914 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 5014 40 
Agricultural Insurance Company ..... S2lo 72% 
American Alliance Insurance Company .. 2314 21 
American Automobile Ins. Co. (from 4/1). 29 22 
American Casualty Company ............ 13 11% 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 20 15%¢ 
American Home Fire Assurance Company 11 10% 
American Insurance Company (Newark) 191% 147% 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ is 53% 
American Reserve Insurance Company 18 
American Surety Company ............e.. 58% 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... shy 
Baltimore American Insurance Company .. 7% 61% 6% 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. 821, 7 794 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 670 610 665 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 2214 195% 214 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 34% 3 34 
City of New York Insurance Company ... 2214 18% 214 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 66 56% 654 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 4934 4514 48ly 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 58 465 5l 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 2% 1% 1% 
Employers’ Group Associates ........... 3514 31 33 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ...... 62% 59 624 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 9% 6% 9% 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 51% 47 51 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Md. ...... 164% 152% 1644) 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. ...... 60 49% 52 
Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... 73% 64% 664 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ..... 102 S614 Oo 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. (Newark) ....... 1444 115% 13% 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ........ 2514 2214 23 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 5514 52% My 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co..... 21144 17% 20 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 49 4314 474, 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 1014 7% 9% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. ...... 29 21%4 7 
Great American Insurance Company ...... 3336 2834 31K 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 29% 2514 28, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ..... . 114 101% 110 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 

CE Wa doacineratctnt ease eames 49 38 48") 
Home Insurance Company ................ 295, 2614 28% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company ..... 16 1444 13% 
Insurance Company of North America 101%4 S4 1 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York.. 38 3514 36% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 53 45 53 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 656 10% 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company 72% 81 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. .......... 46%, } 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 4% 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company ......... 5 38% 
Monumental Life Ins. Co. (from 5/1) ..... 3514 32 3 
National Casualty Company .............. 30% 2 30 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 62 5 608: 
National Liberty Insurance Company ; 7% 634 65 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 167 180 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 257 27% 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company. 3214 2714 31 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company . 4414 468, 
New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 115g 144 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 78 ts] 
North River Insurance Company ......... 21% 234, 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford % 64 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. .... 139 130 137 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The) . 30 26 0 | 
*acific Fire Insurance Company .......... 102% 97% 9814 
Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 57% 4814 574 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 25 21% 24 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 92 3314 88h 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company 13% 12 13% 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 3614 32 3545 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 556 414 54 
Republie Insurance Company—Dallas 30 27% 28% 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 7% 614 Ty 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 8014 70% 74% 
Seaboard Surety Company .............+.- 50% 44%, 49 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ..... 351% 32% 3344 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co 124% 115 115% 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 3834 3444 36% 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 600 537 572 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 48 373% 40 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 5214 4814 514 
U. 8. Guarantee Company .........cceesee 7956 71 76% 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 3514 30% BS 
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- « e The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 


It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
machines deserve the best service. 


The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 

Burroughs service is available to the user under either 
of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 
predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In these times—when good service is so very important 
and generally most difficult to get —Burroughs mechanical 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. + DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE 





Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE 





BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 














We’re sorry it ever came fo this... 
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The wartime handicaps now facing us in the Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania in New York haven't affected our plans for that future 
day when Hotel Pennsylvania guests can request and receive 
the exact type of accommodations they require. 

Plus the full range of services and conveniences that make 
the Hotel Pennsylvania the kind of p!ace you enjoy stopping at. 

Of course, even today, your stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
is a remarkably comfortable one, in spite of wartime problems. 


You can always count on the pleasant atmosphere of our 
comfortable rooms with their famous Statler beds. 


After the war, all of us who serve you in the Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania will be able to make your stay even more enjoyable. 

Meanwhile, we will appreciate your continued patience and 
thoughtfulness. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe, General Manager + The Statler Hotel in New York 
RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 





BEST’S STOCK INDEX ) 


20 CASUALTY STOCKS ¢ 





19391994 1938 1936 1937 1908 1939 1940 1943 12 0= 193 uerech | Jue an) 


4 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial! 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire | 

1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 — 1945) 

—— 326.7 356.8 377.8 185.7 189.4 2032 

Feb. 29...... 327.5 352.4 389.5 189.0 189.5 2117! 

“= 330.6 348.6 375.8 193.8 190.8 2054) 

Apr. 30...... 331.2 344.7 386.4 193.5 188.4 2119 

May 31.... . 338.1 349.3 395.3 197.2 191.0 2153 

June 30 _. 347.5 347.9 402.9 201.1 192.1 213, 
i eee 355.8 350.6 199.9 193.0 
Aug. 31...... 356.1 351.1 201.8 197.6 
Sept. 30...... 363.0 350.4 203.8 192.9 
Oct. 31...... 359.2 354.1 202.0 197.7 
Nov. 30...... 348.1 361.9 191.6 196.2 
Dec. 31...... 349.6 363.4 192.9 195.0 





NSURANCE shares followed a mixed trend in June 

Casualty price movements continued their upward 
swing, while fire stocks as a group showed a moderate| 
reaction. Registering a gain of nearly 2% our index 
of twenty casualty stocks closed the month at a record 
high of 402.9, while the index of fifty fire stocks, de 
clining 1%, stood at 213.1 on June 30, 1945. 


Fire Stocks 


Although declines outnumbered advances among the 
fire issues last month, the changes were generally small 
ranging from fractions to a point. Heavier,than aver- 
age declines were recorded by Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and Fire Association, while on the up side the 
better performers were Agricultural, Federal, Home 
and Northeastern, the latter stock moving forward ¥ 
of a point to around its best level of the year. 


Casualty Stocks 


Only three of the twenty casualty issues indexed 
moved counter to the upward trend in June, chief 
among which were Maryland Casualty off 1% points 
and U. S. Guarantee down 2% points. Hartford Steam 
3oiler lead the advances with a gain of nearly 5 points. 
Other important gains were registered by Aetna Cas- 
ualty, American Reinsurance, Massachusetts Bonding 
and Preferred Accident. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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HE frees business from 


the curse of 


What is unusual about this man? 

It’s his ability to inject the price- 
less element of control into your busi- 
ness records ... to give them “Fact- 
Power.” 

Without control, records are a 
mere history of policies written . . . 
customer facts ... etc. Such records 


fail to indicate in themselves what ac- 


tion should be taken, and when. Minor 
and major decisions alike must wait 
upon analysis of recorded facts, un- 
less record systems provide control. 
Sight analysis, 
made possible by 
the development of 
Kardex Graph-A- 
Matic charting sig- 


J 
K ARDEX IS 


. .. 1 among many methods and types 
of equipment from which the Sys- 
tems Technician selects and combines 
those best suited to individual needs. 


| il 


J 








idle facts 


nal control, is saving thousands of 
man-hours every day because some- 
body called in the Systems Techni- 
cian. While providing the all-im- 
portant control, this man also knows 
how to simplify and consolidate du- 
plicated and overlapping records. He 
can design them to eliminate waste 
effort, house them for faster, easier 
reference, protect them from fire at 
the point of use. 

Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 





HE offers a fire and casualty presenta- 
tion plan with “take-home” appeal. As 
a silent yet eloquent selling partner, the 
Kardex Insurance Bookfold is in a class by 
itself. Its style is dignified, impressive. In- 
dividual cards in flip-up Kardex “pockets” 
reveal, property by property, your client’s 
present coverage, with recommended in- 
creases or changes. Premium calender cards, 
automobile policy and fleet cards fill out 
the picture as required, while your written 
proposal completes an effective story in a 
format that builds business. Ask about them 





HE suggests Line Folders that simplify 
customer service. Agents using our Dupli- 
cate Daily Filing System “‘wouldn’t be with- 
out it.” One to a customer, these folders 
hold in one place the daily reports and en- 
dorsements scattered throughout office files, 
and summarize all needed facts on the line 
card. A time-saver for you, your employees 
and your customers. A source of leads for 
new business. A system that saves 25% to 
60% of filing space. Sample free on request. 








HE can help you modernize your office. 
Insurances offices must be attractive places 
to do business as well as efficient ones, and 
the Systems Technician is experienced in 
fulfilling both of these requirements. The 
quality of Remington Rand furniture for 
business offices is recognized the world over. 
A Svstems Technician’s recommendations 
are an assurance that both furniture and re- 
cord-control equipment will “fit” with the 
unobtrusive harmony that marks the finest 
business places. 








COPYRIGHT 1945, 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 











How to make 
the postman ring 
twice... 














4 
twit. often! 


It isn’t lack of money that keeps 
people from buying additional property 


insurance. It’s just that they don’t 
understand why they should buy... 
right now. 


Why not make this clear to your 
prospects? You can do it. . . easily 
and cheaply . by sending them a 
printed or mimeographed postcard that 
reads something like this: 


If replacement prices were the same 
now as three or four years ago, you 
could afford to stand pat on prop- 
erty insurance. But they’re not! 
They’re about 31% higher than in 
1940! Therefore, don’t you think 
you ought to protect yourself by 
buying enough additional coverage 
to offset this big advance in re- 
placement costs immediately? Call 
us today! 


Amazing what a right-down-the- 
alley reminder like this can do to start 
new business rolling in! Try it —and 
next month watch for another practical 
advertising idea in this space. 

FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP, 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


HERE’S THE JULY AD 
in Fire Association Grbup’s 
national campaign. Running 
in U. S. NEWS and NATION’S 
BUSINESS, this will be seen by 





many of your best prospects 
and clients! 
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On July 7, 1930, work started on Boulder Dam | Everything these government-financed develop- 
in Colorado River’s Black Canyon. Highest in the | ments have done for power rates, the capital stock 
world (726’), Boulder Dam is one of the gigantic | fire insurance company-financed National Board 
hydro-electric developments responsible for bring- | of Fire Underwriters has done for property in- 
ing U. S. power rates down to their present low. | surance rates: today, 40% below 1914 levels! 
1945—JULY hath 31 days “Order next winter’s fucl now!’ 
ASTRONOMICAL| 1—S2.— 1863, Battle of Gettysburg began. 
2—M. — € Last Quarter, 1:13 P. M., |e & of 
CALCULATIONS 3—Tu.— 1898, naval Battle of Santiago. 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME] 4—W.—INDEPENDENCE DAY 
— —| 5S—Th.—British General Election. ; 
suLy|_Latitude+ 30° | Latitude +35") 6 Fe —_ 1944, worst disaster in American circus history 
JUNRISE| SUNSET | SUNRISE | SUNSET 

1 | 5:02 | 7:05 | 4:49 | 7: at Hartford, Conn.— 168 dead. 

11 | 8:06 | 9:08 | 4:33 | 76 | 7—Se. — 1898, annexation of Hawaii, 
16 | 5:09 7:03 4:58 7:14 ~ > — 1892, $25,000,000 floss, St. John’s, N. F., fire. 
21 5:12 : 5: s . 

26 | 5:15 | 6:57 | 5:05 | 7:08 -~@ New Moon, 8:35 A.M., E. S.T. 
31 | 5:18 | 6:54 | 5:08 | 7:04 Pg 9 i 1890, Wyoming admitted to Union. 
JULY Latitude +40° Latitude +45 11—W _ 1863, start of N.Y. C. draft tiots. 

1 \"s34' | 7533 | 417 | 7.50 | 12—Th.— Are you protected against losses from riots? 

6 | 4:37 | 7:32 | 4:20 | 7:49 Ask your Agent or Broker— he'll know! 
1L | 4:41 | 7:30 | 4:23 | 7:46 1 13 Fp _ 1866, laying of 3rd Atlantic cable began. 

: : :2 7:4 . a 2 A 

a 448 534 4:33 7:39 14—Sa. — 1944, Russians 54 miles from East Prussia. 

26 | 4:52 | 7:20 | 4:38 | 7:35 | 15__Sy, 1918, German attempt to cross Marne stopped. 
= | to a = om 16—M. — 1790, District of Columbia established. 

JULY Aotiendet 30" ateuee 41 17—Ts.— 8) First Quarter, 2:01 A.M., E. S.T. 

1 |11:46 [10:56 [11-52 [10.49 | 18—W.—~ 1944, Tokyo announced loss of Saipan. 

3 |12:25 | 1:04 |12:22 | 1:09 | 19—Th.— 1943, 521 USAAF planes bombed Rome. 

5 | beat | 3:05 | 1:27 | 3:32 | 20_Fr, —1881, Sitting Bull, Sioux Chicf, surrendered, 

9 | 5:01 | 7:25 | 4:34 | 7:52 | 21—Sa, — One reason fire insurance rates are low—only 
il 7:02 | 8:59 | 6:38 | 9:20 : see 
13 | 8:59 [10:13 | 8:45 [10:24 255¢ of every premium dollar goes for profits. 
15 |10:47 [11:15 |10:44 |11:15 | 22—So.— 1916, 10 killed, 40 wounded by bomb explosion 
+4 a 13:47 13: 12:33 in San Francisco’s Preparedness Day Parade. 
21 | 4:12 | 2:02 | 4:37 | 1:39 | 23—M.— 1916, Hindenburg’s Riga line pierced. 

33 | 6:08 | 3:38 | 6:32 | 3:10 | 24—Tu.— <a Full Moon, 9:25 P. M., E.S.T. 
27 | 9:11 | 7:44 38 7:29 25—W.—\/ 1909, Ist airplane crossed English Channel. 
29 |10:26 | 9:53 |10:25 | 9:5( . 
31 |11:42 [12-02 |11:28 [12:11 | 2°—Th.— 1856, birth of George Bernard Shaw. 
27—Fr. — 1919, 31 killed in Chicago race riots. 
aot: for lonsitudes other than the stands | 28—Sa. — 1914, Austria declared war on Serbia. 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central; Mountain, | 29—Su. — Have property insurance reviewed regularly! 
ond Pacilie Standard time dec the ~ . P Pp y eg a y 
Sine four minutes foreach “ue | SO—M. — € 1863, Heary Ford born. 
time fect the standard rch deree west | 31—Tu.— Last Quarter, 5:30 P. M., E.S.T. 
OBSERVATION for July: With rates 40% below 1914 levels, this is definitely the time 
to repair gaps in property insurance coverage caused by the 
31% increase in replacement prices of the last five years, 
MORAL for July: Call your Agent or Broker today ! 
<< suranct | 
property pews -Marine | 
Fire- -Automo 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia ff fa ta) Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company | Si Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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| MONTHLY 
=) FIRE LOSSES 


{ STIMATED fire losses in the 
BL. United States in May were $34,- 
193,000, an increase of $1,338,000 
MP or 46¢ over losses in May, 1944, it 
Hy was anounced by W. E. Mallalieu, 

Hveneral magager of the National 
Ki Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
fF total was higher than for any simi- 
hilar month since May, 1932, when 
} losses totalled $39,270,000. 
May losses represented a de- 
I crease of $3,797 OOO or 10% from 
hlosses Of $37,950,000 reported in 
D April Losses in the twelve months 
#) ended with May 31 are estimated at 
} $439,342,000 as compared with 

$400,072,000 for the year ended 
with May, 1944. 

A comparative table of monthly 
| fire losses for the years ended May, 
1945 and May, 1944 follows: 

1944 1943 
OO —aee $30,555,000 $26,854,000 
32,706,000 25,016,000 

August ..... 30,618,000  29.193.000 

September .. 31,448,000 26,488,000 
} October .... 32,173,000 29,661,000 
November 33,847,009 31,647,009 
December ... 48,694,090 47,716,000 

1945 1944 
January .... 44,865,000 38,572,000 
February ... 41,457,000 38,280,000 
March ...... 40,876,000 39,084,090 
i 37,950,000 34,746,000 
i 34,153,000 32,815,000 
s? TI ; ae se re ee Dida Si 
. $439,342,000 $400,072,000 
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GOVERNMENT QUITS 
CARGO WAR RISK FIELD 


HE War Shipping Administra- 

tion has announced that all of its 
open cargo policies are being termi- 
nated effective July Ist. This action 
brings to an end the broad insur- 
ance program inaugurated in 1942 
and is in accord with previous moves 
taken by the Administration in No- 
vember, 1943, and May, 1944, in re- 
ducing the scope of its activities. 

Formed for the purpose of sta- 
¥} bilizing insurance rates and prices 
—¥— of goods insured and utilizing the 
:} facilities of commercial insurance 
companies for the issuance of poli- 
cies and the collection of premiums, 
the W.S.A. has insured cargoes 
valued at more than $3,290,000,000 
without cost to the Government. The 
Administration, which has a favor- 
able balance of $15,000,000, is pre- 
pared to resume the underwriting of 
cargo war risks should future war 
developments call for such action. 
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“Take a number...any number— 


you’re ever likely to need in postage stamps... and I’ve got 
it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
up—not three threes! Airmail forty-eight cents? Parcel 
post $1.16? I touch a couple of levers—and there you are! 
Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Or on gummed tape for parcel post .. . Don’t have to keep 
batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick ’em on one by one, 
or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 
em as we need ’em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
at arithmetic—keeps its own records...Seals envelopes 
fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
what’s more—I get out earlier!” 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-BoweEs, Inc., 3087 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities, see telephone directory 
IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


























| AS SIMPLE AS THAT! 













1 WAS APPOINTED 
ADMINISTRATOR IN 
ANOTHER CASE TODAY 
AND WOULD LIKE TO 
GIVE YOU THE BOND 
DO WE HAVE TO GO 
THROUGH ALL THAT 
APPLICATION STUFF? 

























NO- 1 USE WESTERN 
SURETY COMPANYS 
ORDER BLANKS -IF YOU 

GIVE ME YOUR ATTORNEYS 
NAME-1 CANGET AU THE 


INFORMATION | NEED 
FROM HIM 


WHY DON’T YOU USE 
WESTERN SURETY ORDER BLANKS? 


WESTERN SURETY 


COMPANY 
Western Surety Bldg. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, $. Dakota Chicago 4, Illinois 


Agents are invited to write for samples of the order blanks 
developed as part of our program of success through helping 
agents to succeed. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, | 


a" 





CALIFORNIA 
Reinsured 


Riverside County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......... Riverside, Cal 
Withdrew 
Houston Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. .......... Houston, Texas 


COLORADO 
Licensed ' 
United Pacific Insurance Company ............ Tacoma, Wash 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 
Selected Risks Fire Insurance Co. ......... 
Selected Risks Indemnity Company ........ 
DELAW ARE 
Licensed 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Co. ........... 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Employers Casualty Company .................. Dallas, Texas 
Guarantee Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Springtield, Ohio 
ILLINOIS 
New Companies 
I. E. A. Mutual Insurance Co. ...............Springfield, Ill 
Underwriters Insurance Company ............... Chicago, II] 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
Government Employees Insurance Co. ...... Washington, D.C 
Examined 
Cavalier Insurance Corporation 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Farmers Alliance Insurance Co. .......... McPherson, Kansas 
MISSOURI 
New Company 
Transit Casualty Company 


.Branchville, N. J } 
Branchville, N. J 


.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Licensed 
Louisville Title Insurance Co. ...............-. Louisville, Ky 
United Pacthic Insurance Co. ......0...060000% Tacoma, Wash 
Examined 
Central Surety Fire Corporation 
Central Surety & Ins. Corporation 
NEW JERSEY 


Licensed 


Kansas City, Mo. | 


Kansas City, Mo. | 


Manufacturers and Merchants Ind. Co. ...... Cincinnati, Ohi 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... Watertown, N. Y 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. | 
Louisville Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............. Louisville, Ky 


Preferred Fire Insurance Company ........... Topeka, Kansas 
Rhode Island Insurance Company Providence, R. | 


OHIO ) 


Examined 
Aileron Fiospstal Service, TMC... . 0 ccsscssvesscecd Akron, Ohio 
Buckeye Union Casualty Co, .......5.0000085 Columbus, Ohio 
Buckeye Union Fire tes. Co. ......2220<000002 Columbus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Incorporated 





American Mutual Benefit Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jefferson Fire Insarance Co. .........4.222.+.. Washington, Pa. 
Examined 
Abington Mutual Fire Association ........ Clarks Green, Pa. 
Adams County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Gettysburg, Pa. 
Brush Creek Mutual Fire Association ....New Brighton, Pa. 
Cooperative Mutual Fire fais.. CO. ...0...6.0.0.05.000000% Berlin, Pa. 
Crown Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ ..Somerset, Pa. J 
Everett Cash Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............... Everett, Pa. 
Franconia Mennonite Aid Plan for Mutual 
UT NN eS a sk hy pena ancien eisnae Lansdale, Pa 
Gettysburg Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Biglerville, Pa. 


Huntingdon County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. __ 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Future of Insurance Companies 


The insurance industry is being 
attacked from three vital angles 


(1) Demand for Lower Hates 


The public insistence on rate cuts will probably grow 
stronger — with the agents the greatest sufferers. 


(2) Lower Income on Portfolios 


The degree of injury sustained will depend upon future 
interest rates from which no immediate relief is in sight. 


(3) Increased Fire and Casualty Losses 


These losses can be largely reduced — Loss-ratios are in- 
versely proportioned to municipal fire, police and traffic 
signals supplemented by sprinklers, automatic alarms 
and well-trained manpower. Upon these the value of 
insurance stocks largely depends. 


YOU CAN HELP 


Reduce Fire and Casualty Losses by Recommending— 
(1) A FIRE ALARM BOX—at every fire hazard.* 
(2) BETTER “HOUSEKEEPING”—kee ping the property free of rubbish. 
(3) ADEQUATE POLICE PATROL—with recorded performance of police duty. 
(4) SPRINKLER SYSTEMS AND AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION SYSTEMS. 
(5) TRAFFIC SIGNALS—at street intersections. 

* 70% of the losses occur as a result of only 4% of the total fires. !f municipal 


fire alarm boxes had been on this 4% of the buildings involved then over 50% 
of your total fire losses might have been eliminated. 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls 64 Massachusetts 
Write for booklet entitled “It Can Happen Here” 
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The Insurance Industry Serves The Community 


MORE THAN INDEMNITY— I 


Getting Resuits 


Through Traffic Engineering 








BEFORE 9) oo). ss 
Scena j j 














8 ACCIDENTS 


B, making a traffic hazard conspicuous, 
the number of accidents at the Lonya 
Road Viaduct, Detroit, was minimized. 
Eight traffic accidents had occurred at 
this one point within 24 months. Yet for 
the seven months after corrective meas- 
ures had been completed, the accident 


record dropped to zero. 


A safety measure that has been success- 
fully applied in one community can often 
be applied in other communities with 
similar traffic problems. So the Traffic 
Division of the National Conservation 


Bureau brings these practical life-saving 














NO ACCIDENTS 


examples to over 1,000 traffic and high- 
way engineers, police chiefs, editors, other 
individuals, and governmental groups 


concerned with safer transportation. 


Since 1939 the Bureau has issued regu- 
larly illustrated case histories on methods 
which have actually reduced traffic haz- 
ards. This monthly publication, “Getting 
Results Through Traffic Engineering,” is 
an invaluable compendium of modern 
safety methods. It is one of many evi- 
dences of the Casualty Insurance Indus- 
try’s unrelenting efforts to build a safer 


America. 


A Comprehensive () Reinsurance Service 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Fire and Allied Lines 
NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
‘ CORPORATION 





90 John Street, New York 7 + 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4 
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xxx Although on the surface it may appear that the 
insurance industry is farther than ever from a solution 
of the problems raised by the S.E.U.A. decision, there 
is increasing evidence that a common ground may still 
be found. This is clearly discernible from a careful 
review of the trend in thought regarding rate regulation, 
one of the fundamental and certainly one of the most 
important problems to be solved. Opinion is slowly 
crystallizing along the lines that all that may be neces- 
sary to meet the new requirements is the filing of, and 
adherence to, rates which are reasonable, adequate and 
not unfairly discriminatory as outlined in the editorial 
Rate Regulation and Competition, on page 17. 


xxk Nearly every type of investment program has been 
followed in the selection of assets. Some companies 
have concentrated on diversification, others on appre- 
ciation, safety of principal, liquidity or yield. How- 
ever, as a group, the fire and casualty companies have 
maintained a high degree of diversification and unusual 
liquidity in their invested assets, as developed in the 
study Admitted Assets, on page 19. More than one 
hundred companies now operating in the United States 
have been in existence for more than a century. This 
striking evidence that the fire insurance business is 
well established is evident from the complete list of 
companies under the title Century Old Fire Companies, 
on page 20. 


*kk The holding of the United States Supreme Court 
in the celebrated S.E.U.A. case and subsequent Con- 
gressional action has emphasized the fact that proper 
regulation of the insurance business is the responsibility 
of the forty-eight states in their respective sovereign 
capacities. If the states take the task to heart and per- 
form it with equity and effectiveness, there is every 
reason to believe that their right to do so will not be 
diminished by act of Congress. One of our leading 
insurance commissioners outlines what action is being 
taken in his state to meet the situation in Jt’s Up to 
the States, on page 21. 


*** American industry does not limit the scope of 
human imagination. It gives recognition and reward to 
those, in low place or high, who demonstrate out- 
standing merit. It seeks to stimulate new ideas, new 
products, new services, new ways of doing things by 
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building up—not leveling down. The retiring president 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters outlines 
most effectively just how the insurance business fits into 
this scheme of things and seeks a better America, not 
a new one, in Improvement and Progress, on page 23. 


xxx Since the war, it has been impossible to do much 
in the way of sales conventions, even those of a regional 
character. The solution to this problem by the Amer- 
ican Surety Company has been a Sales Convention-by- 
Mail, which is outlined on page 27. 


**xk No single phase of the business of fire insurance 
is more vital to its very existence than is the determina- 
tion of rates. A proper solution of the problem is far 
from simple, and probably few people realize the com- 
plexities inherent in a reasonable rating procedure. 
This subject has been made interesting in the con- 
structive article Fire Insurance Rating Problems, on 
page 31. 


xxx The New York Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Law has become the guidepost for so many 
other states that unusual interest centers around the 
results and experience under the act in New York 
State. Results are of particular interest because of 
the large number of automobiles involved, and their 
distribution between large cities and rural areas. 
Rather complete statistics have been accumulated which 
have been reviewed in previous years, and under the 
title Safety Responsibility in Action, on page 37, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Motor Vehicles reviews the 
operations of the New York act for the third year. 


*** Many owners of automobiles and other property 
are of the opinion that they can so conduct themselves 
that they will never incur a penalty, financial or other- 
wise. These people overlook the fact that decist-ms 
as to their guilt or innocence are arrived at by a jury 
of twelve men and women who also listen to the other 
side of the case before arriving at their decision. A 
classic example of a miscarriage of justice is outlined 
in “They Can’t Put You in Jail, but . . .” on page 41. 


xxk The effectiveness of newly developed fire fighting 
equipment was demonstrated recently before naval, 
military and governmental officials when a 93-foot tank 
of flaming crude oil which had reached a temperature 
of 2,000°F. was extinguished in 4 minutes, 2%4 seconds. 
The steps in the test are illustrated pictorially on pages 
50 and 51 under the heading Largest Test Fire. 


**x* Tt is not unpatriotic to plan now for postwar 
profit. On the contrary, as long as it does not interfere 
with the war effort such plarming is good business. In 
short, see Make Your Postwar Sales Plans Now, on 
page 67. 


***x For three reasons why you can write hail insur- 
ance even after government crop insurance is already 
on the crop, see Farmers Need Hail Insurance, on 
page 69, 
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LANDING SHIPS — TANKS — MEN TRAINED TO HANDLE THEM! 


American efficiency and engineering skill and ingenuity have 
accomplished the impossible. 


Ni t-laleela Me (oh Aol AYARe late Mike liillaleMelale Mulelael(-M Alli 4-1-1 oO lela alate! T 
our fighting men to the last shot. 


oy ae com fe ig ee 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of enol, N. J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Compan 
Orgonized 1855 Orgonized 1852 


FIRE MARINE: rd SURETY The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canodt 
Orgonized 1853 Organized 1906 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.) 
Orgonized 1866 Organized 1874 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Compor| 
Orgenized 1870 Organized 1909 


inSsuURA NCE Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE . 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK |, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 229 Bush St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois New York 7, New York 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. Dallas 2, Texas San Francisco 6, 


BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 
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IDEAS, TOOLS AND ENERGY 


WIN VICTORIES... 


They can also win you 


INSURANCE BUSINESS 


SSENTIAL to the achievement of 

almost any goal in life are Ideas, 
Tools and Energy. We see them 
used successfully by our Army, Navy 
and Air Forces in winning Victory 
after Victory. We know, too, that 
Insurance must have Ideas, Tools 
and Energy, without which there can- 


not be much production success. 


The Ideas and Tools which our com- 
panies are glad to supply producers 
will help them capitalize more fully 
on their Energy. As an example of the 
Tools furnished, we supply the seller 


of Dishonesty Insurance with eleven 


or more valuable aids to the sale 
of Bankers Blanket Bonds; General 
Fidelity Protection, particularly Com- 





Dependatle 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 








mercial; Blanket Position and Primary 
Blanket Bonds; Forgery Protection; 
“The Discovery Bond”; Fidelity and 


Loss Prevention Services. 


Is your set of Tools complete? Are you 
being furnished new Ideas? We are 
constantly developing new material 


for use of agents and brokers. 


We have openings for new agents in 
various territories. Address AGENCY 
AND PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN SURETY GROUP, 100 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 









Our general advertisement in the July business, 
banking and general magazines deals with Dis- 
honesty Insurance and is entitled:“Bonded Hon- 
esty ts the Best Policy.” It, too, can help you sell. 





hs Imervca 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 



























































LTHOUGH on the surface it may appear that 
the insurance industry is farther than ever from 
a solution of the problems raised by the S.E.U.A. 
iM decision, there is increasing evidence that a common 
ground may soon be found. This is clearly discernible 
from a careful review of the trend in thought regard- 
ing rate regulation, one of the fundamental and cer- 
tainly one of the most important problems to be solved. 
Opinion is slowly crystallizing along the lines that all 
that may be necessary to meet the new requirements is 
the filing of, and adherence to, rates which are reason- 
able, adequate and not unfairly discriminatory. 

Just one year has elapsed since the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that insurance is commerce. This 
important decision arose out of the Government’s appeal 
from a District Court’s dismissal of the indictment ot 
the South-Eastern Underwriters Association, et al., 
which charged a conspiracy to fix and maintain arbitrary 
and non-competitive rates and to monopolize trade and 
commerce in fire insurance in violation of Sections 1 
and 2 of the Sherman Act. The Government has not 
only dropped the criminal action but does not propose 
instituting civil proceedings against the S.E.U.A. 

There is sound ground for this change in policy, first, 
because insurance is now subject to federal legislation 
and, second, because insurance is not a monopoly. It is 
true that certain monopolistic practices have been em- 
ployed by segments of the business as the normal out- 
growth of conditions peculiar to the insurance business, 
but there is no lack of competition. A monopoly is 
usually composed of a single unit, or a small number 
of units acting in concert. In the insurance business, 
there are literally hundreds of units and the outstand- 
ing fact developed during the past year is their inability 
to get together on a unified program to meet the crisis, 
despite the best efforts of the insurance commissioners 
and everyone else concerned. 


Extent of Competition 


Up to this time, legislators and the general public 
were not fully aware of the extent of competition that 
has always existed in the insurance business. Among 
stock carriers, there are bureau or board companies, 
independent companies, participating companies and 
advance discount companies. Then, there are mutual 
companies, some writing at so called manual rates and 
returning a dividend, others operating at advance dis- 
counts and still others operating on the assessment 
basis. In the fire field, there are also the Associated 
Factory Mutuals. Further, there are reciprocal or inter- 
insurance exchanges, Lloyds organizations and state 
funds. Finally, there are the self-insurers. 

When this highly competitive field was faced with 
the possibility of strict regulation and control, virtu- 
ally every group reacted violently and would agree to 
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no form of regulation which might restrict its own 
freedom of action. Bureau companies have opposed 
restrictive regulation, as a matter of principle, for years 
and the independent carriers are so strongly opposed to 
presently proposed model rate control legislation that 
they have formed an association composed of all classes 
of carriers—stock, mutual and reciprocal—to oppose 
passage of any such legislation. 

Everyone realizes that some formula must be found 
to replace the voluntary yet competitive self-regulation 
under which the industry operated for so many years. 
Progress toward a solution is being made and may best 
be evaluated by reviewing the trend in thinking since 
the Supreme Court decision. 


Model Rate Regulatory Bills 


The first reaction to the court decision was that in- 
surance just could not function successfully without 
the benefits of self-regulation and strenuous efforts 
were made to obtain special Congressional action ex- 
empting the business from the provisions of the Sher- 
man Act. After this effort failed and it became evident 
that the insurance business would have to live under 
the Sherman Act, reliance was placed on the case 
Parker vs. Brown, as a guide for future insurance ac- 
tivities. Encouragement to follow this course was given 
by the prominent place this case took in the Govern- 
ment’s brief before the Supreme Court and President 
Roosevelt’s reiteration of Attorney General Biddle’s 
comment that “The anti-trust laws do not conflict with 
affirmative regulation of insurance by the states such 
as agreed insurance rates if they are affirmatively ap- 
proved by state officials.” 

On this premise, model rate regulatory bills were 
devised such as the one jointly sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives and the 
National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies. 
However, no model bill commanded majority support as 
evidenced when five separate rating bills were intro- 
duced in California and none was passed. In general, 
no single bill suits all factions as opinion varies between 
adherents of strict rate control and those who want 
absolutely no rate control whatever. 


Interpretation of Public Law 15 


Meanwhile, Congress passed Public Law 15. At first 
reading, it appeared to offer little relief except a 
breathing spell and went one step further than either 
the House bill or the Senate bill by subjecting the 
business to the provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. Moreover, President Roosevelt, when 
signing the bill, again stated that it opened the way 
for affirmative state rate control. However, upon full 
analysis, it is apparent that Congress has gone just 

(Continued on the next page) 
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RATE REGULATION—Continued 


about as far as it Constitutiorially can in an effort 
to aid the states in establishing regulation. In subject- 
ing insurance to the provisions of the anti-trust acts 
“to the extent that such business is not regulated by 
state law” Congress has apparently left the question 
of degree of regulation largely up to the states. 

The interpretation of the above clause is the crux 
of the situation and an increasing number of authori- 
ties are swinging to the opinion that, in an Act gs 
obviously designed to help states regulate insurance 
the word “regulated” may reasonably be interpreted 


to mean merely the expression by a state of its own] 


public policy. Thus, if it is the expressed public policy 
of a state that certain phases of insurance be regulated 
strictly, others be regulated less strictly and still others 
be not regulated at all, that state has “regulated” the 
business of insurance. 

Such an interpretation appears to be in the public 
interest, and as long as state regulation keeps the wel- 
fare of the policyholder paramount, there is reason to 
believe that considerable latitude may be permitted in 
the matter of rate regulation. 

Under this interpretation, it would probably be neces- 
sary to institute rating laws calling for the filing of 
rates and the adherence to the rates, once they were 
filed. Rates could be filed by a bureau or by individual 
companies and reasonable latitude permitted. Affirma- 
tive approval of the rates by the state might not be 


necessary but a new filing might be challenged should $ 


the rate fail to meet the recognized standards of being 
adequate, reasonable and not unfairly discriminatory 

A somewhat similar situation exists in the field of 
railroad freight rates. A railroad may file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a new rate on a 
certain class of freight for a specified area to take 
effect after thirty days. Other railroads may meet 
the new rate by revising their own filings or may chal- 
lenge the new rate as being inadequate, unreasonable 
or unfairly discriminatory. The I.C.C. has the power 
to reject the new filing, in which event the old rate 
still holds. 


Ruinous Competition Avoided 


Under this arrangement, a high degree of competi- 


tion is preserved yet ruinous competition is held in 
check, a very important factor in the business of insur- 
ance in which premiums are collected in advance to 
cover unknown and undetermined losses in the future. 
It represents a middle course between unrestricted 
competition with no rate filings and absolute state con- 
trol of rates with a single rate for all carriers. 

This proposal will not please everyone as there are 
adherents of unrestricted competition representing one 
extreme and those who desire uniform rates for all at 
the other extreme. However, being a middle course, 


and one under which both bureau and independent 


companies may continue to operate much as they have 
in the past, there is reason to believe that at least a 
majority of the industry may find that it represents 
the best and most reasonable adjustment that can be 
made to comply with existing federal legislation by 
January 1, 1948. 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


INVESTMENT PRACTICES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


HEaccompanying study 
of hundred and 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


In general, the fire com- 
panies have maintained a 


t two Stock Fire Stock Casualty “ap ; 
sixty insurance compa- 1931 1943 1944 1931 1943 1944 sufhcient percentage ol as- 
nies operating in the fire Cash................ 5.1 10.1 9.5 5.1 114 9.8 sets in so-called approved 
and casualty field reveals Bond securities to cover ade- 
lla cecil te es onds rw dendios tid. 
that nearly every type of in- a «23 29.6 33.6 8.4 46.7 49.7 quately outstanding labilt 
vestment program has been State and Municipal. 7.3 3.6 3.3 10.2 4.6 4.2 ties and it is a fact that 
followed in the selection Railroad .......... 10.5 3.5 2.9 15.2 2.7 2.4 actively traded stocks are 
f assets. Some companies Public Utility 74 619 «684 ws 28 is more liquid than many 
sc “snd ntrated on fF a Miscellaneous 44 09 0.8 5.7 lt 08 classes a bonds, and I 
agen 7 Total Bonds ...... . 37.2 39.5 42.0 51.4 57.1 58.6 ae 
sification, others on appre- quidity is an important ele- 
ciation, safety of principal, Stocks ment in view of the possible 
liquidity or yield. However, ineurance .......... 10.8 14.3 12.7 1.9 4.4 4.2 need for cash in the event 
as a group the companies RS ee 45 3.0 3.2 aa 649 «62S of a conflagration 
— er. a Railroad ........... 8.1 2.5 2.7 4) it 13 : 
have maintained a high de- Public Utility ...... 9.6 5.7 53 55 24 3.4 . 
gree of diversification and Miscellaneous 12.8 16.2 16.9 7.1 8.2 10.2 Casyal'y Corapa ies 
unusual liquidity in their in- Total Stocks ... 45.7 41.7 40.8 21.4 20.0 21.2 
vested assets. Reel Estate and Mert... 49 3.1 24 86 28 25 The casualty companies 
oe , : Agents’ Balances ..... 58 45 4.2 11.2 7.6 7.0 eee a ae mck 92 
Real estate, including Other Assets ......_.. 13 tl Ol 23 II Od as a group have pursued a 


home office property, and 

mortgages amount to only about three per cent of ad- 
mitted assets. With the exception of cash, agents’ bal- 
ances and other miscellaneous assets (totaling 15% in 
the fire field and 18% in the casualty) all other items 
represent invested assets in the form of bonds or stocks, 
usually listed securities. 

Although it is hard to generalize, because of the vary- 
ing programs followed by individual companies, there 
are certain fundamental differences between the invest- 
ment policies generally followed by fire and casualty 
companies. These differences may quite possibly have 
been influenced by the relative differences in financial 
position, the casualty companies having a generally 
smaller margin of assets over liabilities and, therefore, 
smaller capacity to absorb violent fluctuations in security 
values than the generally heavily capitalized fire insur- 
ance field. 


Fire Companies 


Most companies, for many years, have invested 
in stocks. Fire companies have been particularly 
active in this field and at the end of 1944 had 
an average of 40.8% of their total admitted assets so in- 
vested as compared with 42.0% invested in bonds. In- 
cluded in the stock total are both common and pre- 
ferred issues along with substantial holdings of insur- 
ance stocks, the latter representing almost entirely 
stocks of affiliated companies (both fire and casualty) 
which companies in turn maintain investment portfolios 
which include large bondholdings. 
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more conservative invest- 
ment policy with 58.6% of admitted assets invested in 
bonds and only 21.2% invested in stocks. The casualty 
companies reported relatively larger cash and agents’ 
balances than did the fire group, but in this respect 
it must be remembered that the casualty companies 
transact relative'y more business in proportion to their 
size than do the fire companies. The casualty group 
had small insurance stockholdings and just under half 
of the stock portfolios was invested in miscellaneous or 
industrial issues, two-thirds of which were common. 


Investments and Liabilities 


In reviewing the exhibit showing the classification of 
admitted assets of the individual companies or in in- 
terpreting the investment practices of any company, one 
very important point should be kept in mind—the rela- 
tion of such investments to outstanding liabilities. A 
company may have a higher than average percentage of 
assets invested in real estate, in common stocks or in 
some other class of security yet may, in addition, main- 
tain as high a degree of diversification and even greater 
liquidity in relation to outstanding liabilities as an- 
other company with a more normal diversification of 
assets but larger liabilities. For this reason we have 
included additional columns in our detailed exhibit 
showing the amount of liabilities and their ratio to ad- 
mitted assets. 

The tabulation covering fire companies has been clas- 
sified into three groups and appears on pages 44 and 
46 while the exhibit on casualty carriers is on 48 and 49. 
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CENTURY OLD FIRE COMPANIES | 


ACH year we present a list of the fire insurance 


Fecompsiies operating in the United States with or- 
ganization records dating back one hundred years 
or more. At the close of last year there were one 
hundred and eighteen companies in this imposing group, 


Domestic Stock Fire Companies 


Aetna (Fire), ew RS pila caweaucehaate enue se 1819 
Albany, New York, FE Ee eee Oe re 1811 
Camden, Camden, N. Ni. RCS Oe Ce ee Pere ree 1841 
County, Philadelphia, eeu cntadeeate sala waa 1832 
amie Of NN. ¥., CHOW VOTE, N.Y. 0.20 cccscccrecesaves 1806 
Fire Association, Philadelphia, _ ert ee 1817 
Pivemen's Washington, D.C. ....cccccccccccccvccccsees 1837 
Pract, PHUSGOIA, Pa. ..0.cccccccsccccccccseseees 1829 
tGermantown Fire, Philadelphia, Pa. ...............++- 1843 
Peaetiord, PAQFtlord, GOON, ....00.ccescsccecsscvccscvees 1810 
“North America,” Philadelphia, Pa. ...........c.cscee- 1792 
“State of Pa.,” Philadeiphiia, Pa. ........cccccecsoccece 1794 
i DOR Be conc cwcceebevevierocccecicoseeess 1811 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick, N. J. .......-.--.00+: 1832 
Dee WON PPO, FIO SOT, IN. De civcccccsccccsscesces 1832 
NE oS ee eee 1822 
Pennsylvania, ———) Cre re 1825 
eee err reer er 1831 
Providence Washington, Providence, eee 1799 
PUNE DD, ncicccccccedesssersveces save 1841 
Richmond, West New Brighton, N. Y. ............0+65- 1836 
TEE MUN AE, oc ii vewsecsceevsnee ances 1841 
ee Oe Oe rr eer ee 1824 
Virginia Fire & Marine, Richmond, Va. ................ 1832 
ee eo er ere 1837 


$+ Formerly Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Germantown. 


Foreign Admitted Stock Fire Companies 


Pate, LONGER, Bagiand ...ccccscccssscscccccsscces 1824 
en 1808 
meen America, Toromio, Canada .........00scccccsoes 1835 
Caledonian, Edinburgh, Scotland ..............sceccees 1805 
oc 2 6 oi 5.0.64 0.014 20074, 0:60. 6 4 dininrn e aeeles:s 1836 
ER, , MUNIN osc ccc ccc ccsccccceceseses 1807 
ETE OM os soc ecss sce cceesctiee ses o% 1809 
Indemnity Marine, London, England .................- 1826 
Law Union & Rock, London, England ................. 1806 
Liverpool & London & Globe, London, Eng. ............ 1836 
London Assurance, London, England .................- 1720 
i A MNO oo. 6.s0.0.6:6.0:0.000.0.0%00 00 s0cne oes 1836 
North British & Mercantile, London, Eng. .............. 1809 
PRUE, EAGER, NIONE ones sccdvccesaccsvesseeces 1836 
Norwich Union, Norwich, England ...............ee00. 1797 
Sl ED, GEE, NGENCE oc cccicceccccessrcsceessases 1843 
RMON, EuGUNOEL, MUMMTENINE 6 6.0:0:55.0:0:0. 0:66 sv eesccceceseses 1782 
Royal Exchange, London, England ...................- 1720 
Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh, Scot. ........... 1824 
INI NE 655 6 o:5:6:410.0:0:0:6 016.0:9-0°0.6.0-6.0'45 6410's 54 1710 
Union Assurance, London, England ................-065 1714 
Union Ins. Society, Sydney, Australia ................-. 1835 
oa wens caresincwiem eas eent 1838 
CNG. i605: 0s siecicevineesessweonnes 1824 
Mutual Fire Companies 
Allen and East Pennsboro, Mechanicsburg, Pa. ......... 1843 
ES SS i re re 1842 
Baltimore Equitable, Baltimore, | Ree cre 1794 
Barnstable County, Yarmouthport, ME: ocudiciee wan cns 1833 
kia cadaidicine sd mascaueee senders 1835 
Bucks Co. Contributionship, Morrisville, Pa. ........... 1809 
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consisting of ninety-four domestic stock and mutual 
carriers and twenty-four foreign admitted stock com.| 
panies. 


The complete list of century old companies at the 
close of 1944 follows: 
3urlington County, Medford, N. J. ........ceceecceeees 182] | 
eer ee ee re 
Cincinnati Equitable, Cincinnati, Ohio ................. 182 
Columbiana County, Lisbon, Ohio ..................... 1837 
Crawford County, Meadville, Deics baticcsacéaateawacuen 184) 
Cumberland, Bridgeton, _ ae eee ree ree 1844 
Eliot and Kittery, Kittery, a ree es 1844 
Erie County, Erie, NE aS aetharViciie wus acta aise 1839 
Farmers & Mechanics, Wycombe, Pa. .................. 1843 
Farmers Fire, Bethlehem, tes ta Ne ecatnae aninls ois 1832 
Farmers of Delaw are, Waeungton, Del. .... 02.025 06040- 1839 
Farmers, Elizabethtown, _» US ae eee 1844 
Farmers of Phila. and Berks Counties, Hulmeville, Pa... 1842 
Fire of Northampton County, Easton, Pa. .............. 1830 
oe eS eee 1843 
Goschenhoppen, Pennsburg, Pa. .............cecccceeee 1843 
oroveland, Groveland, Maas. ......ccci ccc cc cecceaeecs 1828 
Hartford County, Hartford, Conn. ..................4. 183] 
Fisporowmn, Bcancavile, N. J. 0... ccc ess cas cwcsssee 1844 
PISMOGE, SUUSMANM, BUSS. co oos sc cccccce cece rivescvcs 1826 
eS A OE eee 1843 
bamependent, TOPTeROae, PR. ooo... cscs sc cecasccescare 1843 
Kentucky & Louisville, Louisville, ESS Bae eee erie 1339 § 
Knox County, Mt. Vernon, _ | EERE Peele ie Payal Pier 1838 
Lancaster County, Lancaster, REE Te ner ne 184] 
Fg a eS eC nr 1843 
ne Ee ee 1833 
MN MOE NORD os oe vibe v-bss cess ab ineds.ea cee sacnbe 1832 
WM, MAIO MERON, ow inrcic ciowidiescisaso dese sutedasesews 1828 
Manufacturers, Providence, R. I. .............0ceeeeee- 1835 
Mercer County, Pennington, RLY iain gia 4p Ssvrdcnio Sid Ni ela eo 1844 
Merrimack, Andover, MN iid oss wag tenth kb a os salbiwicioves 1828 
Middlesex, Middletown, NAMING S305 sigs ase a ene he dla eae 1836 
Middlesex, NI otis iracean gece she pele we woke 1826 
Mutual Assurance, Norwich, Conn. ...................- 1795 
Mutual Assurance, Philadelphia, Pa. .................. 178 
Mutual Assurance, Richmond, Va. ................0-00: 1794 
Mutual Beneficial, Langhorne, Pa. ..................06- 1842 
Mutual Fire, Springfield, Mass. ............cscccecsecs 1827 
RCO B00 RC, MECN oo wcciice sesacctcsesveveeteneea 1827 | 
ee ee 1840 | 
RRNA SOE MEE GA MIME 66.5.5 0.0.00 0.016: 0S. os ecisvee aeenaais 1842 | 
Beettial Mire, Pottstown, Pa. ......ccccccccscsccsvscces 1843 
NE ee NE Ry ia .ors a sosisic canes ow 00s s.ceie ps 1843 9 
Mutual of Frederick County, Frederick, Md. ........... 1844 | 
*National Retailers, Glen Cove, N. Y. ..............0.. 1837 
New Jersey Association, Crosswick, N. J. .............. 1823 | 
New London County, Norwich, Conn. .................. 1840 | 
Newburyport, Newburyport, Mass. .................... 1829 
Norfolk & Dedham, Dedham, Mass. .................-. 1825 
ee ae 2 a ee 1844 
Philadelphia Contributionship, Phila., Pa. .............. 1752 
Providence, Providence, BR. 1. ........2..ccsccccccecc®s 1800 
Rockingham Parmers, acter, N, Tf. wo... .ccccevcvece 1833 
NON EIN MIN oo eee: ossccciasieewis a coimeisnames 1838 
snrewsnury, Patontows, NN. J. .......0<cs.cacccecnsecs 1838 
Suffolk County, ee errr reer 1836 
Oe A | 1840 
jo a, Se 1828 
Washington County, Washington, Pa. ................. 1837 
West Newbury, West Newbury, Mass. ................ 1828 
bade eee 1843 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass. .......00.2cccccccccseses 1823 


* Formerly Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company. 
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It's Up te the States ! 


by WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 


Insurance Commissioner, State of Washington 


surance business is the responsi- 

bility of the forty-eight states in 
their respective sovereign capacities. 
So it has always been. The holding 
of the United States Supreme Court 
in the celebrated SEUA case has 
only emphasized the fact that state 
responsibility must continue. If the 
states take the task to heart and per- 
form it with equity and effective- 
ness, there is every reason to believe 
that their right to do so will not 
be diminished by act of Congress. 


Piirsnce regulation of the in- 


Responsible Assurance 


Assurance comes from high 
sources. President Roosevelt, in his 
message accompanying his approval 
of the McCarran Bill (S.340) 
granting a moratorium as to the ap- 
plication of Federal anti-trust laws 
to the insurance business, stated: 
“The purpose of this moratorium 
period is to permit the states to make 
necessary readjustments in their 
laws with respect to insurance... . 
Congress . . . was willing to permit 
actual regulation of rates by af- 
firmative action of the states... 
The bill . . . preserves the right of 
the states to regulate in a manner 
consonant with the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the anti-trust laws.” 

The Chief Executive has spoken. 


Attitude of Congress 


Senator Pat McCarran declares: 
“When I introduced S.340... I 
did not abandon my original view 
that the Federal Government should 
not, under the guise of ‘Commerce’ 
invade a field in which the States 
are competent to act. I hope the 
states will take to heart the declara- 
tion in Section 1 of my bill, that 
it is in the public interest for the 
states to regulate the business of in- 
surance.” 

Congress has spoken. 

U. S. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, in a recent letter to Cali- 
fornia insurance men, stated: “It 
is... for each state to determine 
the extent to which the business 
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of insurance within its jurisdiction 
shall remain unregulated by State 
law.” 

The Department of Justice has 
spoken, 

It is my belief that if intelligent 
use is made of the opportunities for 
re-examination initiated by the 
SEUVA decision, the net result will 
be an historical forward step for 
the insurance industry. I am im- 
pressed by the fair-minded attitude 
of Congress and of the men who have 
been speaking for the Federal 
government. I have been especially 
pleased by the common sense re- 
flected in recent statements by U. S. 
Senator O’Mahoney, who, speaking 
before a meeting of the Insurance 
Society of Massachusetts on May 
Ist, cautioned the states against 
headlong revision of insurance 
codes, and emphasized that through 
proper supervision, insurance need 
never be subject to governmental 
control. 

The state of Washington, for one, 
intends that there shall be no need 
or excuse for Federal concern as 
to insurance in that state. Funda- 
mental to proper discharge of the 
state’s responsibility is an adequate 
insurance code. 


Tax Equalization and Code Revision 


Only two bills were sponsored by 
the Washington Insurance Depart- 
ment at the recent session of our 
legislature. The first bill equalized 
the premium tax rate as between 
domestic and foreign insurers at a 
flat two percent. The second bill 
directed the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to prepare a full revision of 
the state insurance code for sub- 
mission to the regular 1947 session 
of the legislature. Both bills received 
substantially unanimous support of 
the legislature, both have been signed 
by Governor Mon C. Wallgren. 


Although the code revision law 
does not become effective until June 
9th, much groundwork for the task 
has already been laid. We intend 
to use all time available and to spare 
no effort required to present to the 
next regular session of our legis- 
lature a compact and modern code. 

Here is what we have to start 
with, some of the problems to, be 
given consideration, and how we in- 
tend to proceed in the code revision 
project: 


Present Code Dated 1!91! 


Washington’s present insurance 
law dates back to 1911 when a code 
adequate to the needs of the times 
was adopted. It has continued since 
to provide a sound basis for regula- 
tion. But through the years various 
amendments have been made and 
new sections added as the business 
of insurance developed and as ex- 
perience in supervision required. 
The process has resulted in some 
over-lapping, some inconsistencies, 
as between code provisions. 
Through the operation of time some 
provisions have become obsolete, 
and piecemeal revision has not been 
a practical means of keeping the 
code abreast of developments in the 
business. The code will be much 
improved by clarification of its 
present provisions, and by a more 
useful arrangement of its subject- 
matter. 


Rating and Bureaus 


Of subjects to be developed fur- 
ther in the code, that dealing with 
rate regulation in the fire and casu- 
alty fields stands in the forefront of 
trade interests. Washington has ex- 
ercised rate supervision in these 
fields for almost 25 years. Rating 
bureaus set up on a non-profit basis 

(Continued on the next page) 
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It's Up to the States—Continued 


by statute, and obligated to give 
service to all companies applying for 
it, have been in successful operation 
for some time. Washington also 
has its own “Little Sherman Act” 
which outlaws coercive combinations 
in restraint of fair competition such 
as formed the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s action in the SEUA 
Yet there appears to be need for 
further refinement of supervision 
of rates and rating bureaus. 
is also required a more definite ex- 
tension of rate supervision into the 
casualty field, and this we will take 
care of in the revision. 
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LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle, 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 

Rugs, Carpets. 

Linens. 

Laces. 

Tapestries. 

Furniture Fabrics. 

Cushions. 

Sofas. 

Chairs. 

Drapes. 

Brocodes. 

Embroideries. 

Etc., Etc. 
REWOVEN., RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l Museums, Press, 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


(Near Lexington Avenue) 
LExington: 2-3574 
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To Extend Single Policy Coverage 


[he discussions now being held in 
the general insurance field relating 
to multiple-line writings have been 
of great interest to me. Our present 
code divides insurance into fifteen 
and limits the classes and 
binations that may be written in 
any one company. Where adequate 
resources are shown in an insurer, 
these restrictions would appear to 
impose a needless burden upon the 
companies, result in duplication of 
effort, and a less efficient service to 
the public. I feel that the time is 
here for some common-sense pro- 
visions in favor of single policy com- 
prehensive coverages, and our new 
code will implement this point of 
view. 


classes, 


con 


Inland Marine to Receive Attention 


The so-called “Inland marine” 
coverages have had notable develop- 
ment during the last ten years. They 
have come out of the marine field 
and have shared the freedom of 
movement which has been, and must 
continue to be characteristic of true 
marine insurance. Inland marine 
has pioneered many insurance serv- 
ices of value to the public and now 
of proven feasibility. But the same 
flexibility and freedom of movement 
essential to its exploration of new 
areas for service has_ inevitably 
brought it into conflict with already 
established insuring jurisdictions. 
Though the problem is admittedly 
complex, it is my hope that we can 
provide a workable plan in the new 
code to reduce these conflicts. 


Accident and Health Requires 
Attention 


Accident and hea!th insurance has 
enjoved spectacular advances in 
company with peak war-time pay- 
rolls. Two facts coincide to pro- 
duce a situation in this field of in- 
surance which demands attention. 
The first fact is that the average 
purchaser of an accident or accident 
and health policy is an ordinary 
citizen without special skill in buy- 
ing insurance or in untangling con- 
tract phraseology. The second fact 
is that.—in contrast with the stand- 
ardized life. fire or auto policy which 
the seneral public buys—accident 
and health policies are in greatest 


variety as to protection given, terms 
defined, exceptions and limitations 
made. The result is that in all too 
many cases misunderstandings de- 
velop. These misunderstandings are 
not good for the accident and health 
business. They are not good for the 








insurance business as a whole. : 

In our studies during the revision 
of the code we intend to see whether | 
we can work out some method by 
which the public can be assured of 
sound basic income protection when 
it buys an accident and health policy, 
and the companies will be assured § 
of a premium adequate to pay just 
claims and give good service on a 
broad underwriting basis. 

We must not overlook the de- 
mands that have been made at recent 
sessions of state legislatures, of 
which Washington’s was one—to 
put the State in the accident and 
health business by an extension of 
social security unemployment in- 
surance to pay substantial cash bene- 
fits for disability resulting from ac- 
cidental injuries or sickness. These 
demands will be renewed and will 
be fulfilled, unless the accident and 
health business can place itself in $ 
position to render, and does actually 
render, a broad service to the public. 
I feel that state insurance super- 
vision, backed by proper laws, can be 
of help to the companies and to the 
public in this respect. 


mame) 


Hearings to Be Held 


An exhausive analysis is being 
made of our present code, of opin- 
ions of our Attorney General and 
of opinions of our courts relating 
to it. The experience of the mem- | 
bers of the Insurance Department, | 
in applying the code is being col- 


lected in detail. The experience of } 


company actuaries, underwriters, 
agents and executives in working 
under the code is being collected by 
correspondence and personal con- 
tact. The insurance laws of other 
states will be carefully studied 
Suggestions for improvements in 
the code are being invited from all 
interested sources. It is my plan to 
call public hearings of representa- 
tives of the sections of the business 
to give consideration to those por- 
tions of the new code affecting their 
respective fields. 

I do not want a big code. But I 
intend to have a good one. 
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E IN the insurance business 
believe in improvement and 
progress. The record of our 
companies over the years proves by 
deeds and accomplishments the pro- 
gressive Outlook of our business. 
' Our present aim is to meet better 





} and more comprehensively not only 

) the old needs but all the new ones 
arising as individual genius and in- 
dustrial technology press endlessly 
forward and upward for the com- 
mon good. We repeat that we seek 
a better America, but not a new one. 
We plan to do our full part—and 
more—toward a higher standard of 
living. 

American industry does not limit 
the scope of human imagination. It 
gives recognition and reward to 
those, in low place or high, who 
demonstrate outstanding merit. It 

+ seeks to stimulate new ideas, new 
products, new services, new ways of 
doing things by building up—not 
leveling down. 


Insurance an Open Field 


Any group of men or women in 
any state who can meet the quali- 
fications of their state’s laws as to 
character, capital and reserves re- 
quired can launch a capital stock 
fire insurance company. They can 
enter the business on the same basis 
as the oldest and most widely ex- 
perienced of any of the companies 
in the field. There is available the 
tabulated, analyzed experience of all 
the companies over the years, scien- 
tifically reduced to a classified rating 
service resting upon the mathemati- 
cal accuracy of the law of great 
numbers over a large area and super- 
vised by the insurance officials of the 
states in which any company op- 
erates. 

This business is the direct an- 
tithesis of monopoly. Without that 
system of rating, open to all com- 
panies on equality of terms, only 
the very largest companies with the 
broadest experience on which to base 
their rates could operate in the pub- 
lic interest. With that system of 
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President, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


rating, all can enter on equal terms 
who can qualify under the laws of 
their home state. It is equality of 
opportunity and equality before the 
law plus equality of access to ade- 
quate rates that will protect the pub- 
lic against overcharge and _insol- 
vency, and equality in contract terms 
under the standard policy laws. 
Monopoly under such conditions is 
impossible. 


Multitude of Small Policies 


The great bulk of our premium 
income comes from the numberless 
owners of the little homes and plants 
and stores scattered in every nook 
and corner of our land. More than 
56% of our annual payments of 
losses goes to indemnify such of 
these owners who suffer loss from 
fire or hail or windstorm or other 
insurable hazard. 

Insurance is the road away from 
monopoly, not to it. The way of 
monopoly is restricted service or 
product at high price to the buyer 
through shutting him off from com- 
petitors. There is nothing of this 
in the business of capital stock fire 
insurance. We have already noted 
that the door is open to all who wish 
to enter the field and who can qual- 
ify under the laws of their home 
states. 


Get the Facts to the Public 


The record of the years, kept on 
the impartial books of the commis- 
sioners of insurance of the forty- 
eight states, shows a steadily broad- 
ened service and protection at a 
continuously lowering cost. Not 
only is the average fire insurance 
rate today 40% lower than it was 
at the turn of the century, but the 
protection offered and the service 
given is greatly increased. Even in 
these days of rising war costs we 





have made no added charge what- 
ever for our protection, and this 
without the need of any govern- 
mental bureau placing a “war ceil- 
ing’ on what we sell. 

The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court was on the question 
of whether or not the business of 
insurance was subject to federal laws 
regulating interstate commerce, not 
on whether we had violated any such 
laws. In view of the confusion of 
thought that has attended discussion 
of this subject it is important that 
we get the facts effectively to the 
people. 

To fail in this field of human re- 
lations is to fail the public we serve, 
and the business through which we 
serve it. Enlightened public opinion 
is the only insurance there is for 
the insurance business. The Ameri- 
can people are fair in their judg- 
ments, but they cannot judge fairly 
and honestly unless they have the 
facts impartially presented to them. 


Responsibility of the Business 


We who are in the business as 
company officers and employees and 
as agents should know well, and tell 
over and over, the story of our mo- 
tives, our methods and our achieve- 
ments. Unless we tell it now— 
effectively and constantly—it will 
be everlastingly too late. This 
“moratorium” voted by the Congress 
is our grace period. If we neglect it, 
if we withhold the “premium” of 
individual effort to make the true 
facts known, those “far-reaching 
dislocations” that Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter declared had been brought 
crashing down upon our business 
by the Court’s decision will be added 
to those vaster and mightier ones 
onrushing in the wake of war. 

In achieving a better public un- 
derstanding of this business it is not 
enough to rely upon the printed 
words of advertisements, the com- 
mercials in radio programs and other 
customary forms of publicity. It is 
not a work that can be passed on to 
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Improvement & Progress—Continued 
a committee or a public relations 
counsel. They can but coordinate 
and supplement our individual ef- 
fort. The responsibility is yours and 
mine and that of every one whose 
livelihood is gained in the business 
for which I am trying to speak. 


Adjustment to New Conditions 


In addition to making clear the 
facts about our business, we have 
an obligation pressing upon us to 
adjust our business to two new sets 





of factors. One of these encom- 
passes the problem of meeting the 
new conditions in business and in- 
dustry due to the changeover from 
war to peace and to conditions of 
peacetime operation. This requires 
careful scrutiny of the services we 
are accustomed to perform. It re- 
quires also forward-looking imagi- 
nation in devising new services that 
a peacetime America will need. It 
requires practical research antici- 
pating the needs of tomorrow while 
we are performing our duties of 
today. 
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The real test of an insurance company is not the number 
of years it has been in existence, but how it has conducted 
itself during its lifetime. 


The substantial progress we 


have shown during the past 


quarter-century has laid a solid foundation for the building 
of a promising future. The record thus far achieved is an in- 
spiration for constant and expanding efforts to promote further 


growth and development. 


To the invaluable loyalty and support of our agents... 
confidence and satisfaction of our policyholders. . 


the 
. and to 


all others who have contributed to this record, we take this 
means of paying grateful tribute. 
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The other factor encompasses 
what we must do to adjust our busi- 
ness to the Supreme Court’s decision 
and to the new insurance law re- 
cently enacted by Congress. The 
National Board of Fire Underwrit-f 
ers has taken steps to accomplish}} 
this difficult task and is engaged ati 
the moment in bringing about this 
adjustment as rapidly as possible. 
Much has already been done, and 
much remains to be done. 


i 


















Outstanding War Services 


Last year I paid tribute to the 
activities of fire insurance agents in 
this limitless field of making known 
what we do and how we serve. 


ness and emphasis. 
rendered a great service. 

Difficult for our business as t 
Supreme Court decision was and is 
we did not let it deflect us from ou 
war service to the nation. Our ef- 
forts did not slacken, but increased, 
Our work in cooperation with the 
Navy, the Army, the Coast Guard 
and other war and government! 
agencies went on. 

Much of the record of fire insur 
ance service in this war, for reasons 
of security, will remain largely a 
closed book until the ultimate victory 
is achieved. If it could be effectively 
revealed, the people of America 
would marvel that so much was at 
complished by so few. 


Trend of Losses 


It is pertinent to note that the 
trend of losses is still upward de 
spite all efforts at prevention and 
the drop in the moral hazard to aff 
almost negligible level. The los 
aggregate rose to $437,273,000, 
higher than that of any year sine 
the $561,980,751 total of 1926 and 
exceeded only thirteen times in our 
history. Such figures make cleat 
what a destructive blow would have 
fallen upon our expanded war plant}i¢ 
straining under the pressure of con 
tinuous operation day and night, hag 
it not been for our prevention work} 
Losses such as these cannot be tabu¢ 
lated in dollars. Their cost is counted 
in battle casualties, lives lost an¢ 
victory delayed. 

There was no underwriting pro 
in the year 1944 for the busine 
as a whole. Essentially the only pr 

(Continued on page 84) 
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rnest- It is not surprising that England and 


hav Ry France had many disputes over early 
claims to Alabama. Although the 
great mineral resources, iron, coal, 
etc., which have contributed much 
to the Cotton State’s progress, were 
invisible, the rich, varied soil and 
mild climate promised abundant 
prosperity. King Cotton and many 
other easily grown crops have brought 
this to pass to a degree unimagined by 
the early settlers. While Alabama con- 
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asa tinues agricultural—the farm income in 

ely a 1944 despite the war was $267,720,000 

ctory —she has rapidly grown into an indus- 

tively trial state. Across the oceans they know 

erica about her bituminous coal, pig iron, 

1S ace steel, and miracle products from peanuts 
and other local crops. Her sons have pros- 
pered manufacturing iron and steel prod- 
ucts, lumber, naval stores, cotton goods, elec- 

t the tric power, turpentine and rosin products. 

1 de f From the beautiful Appalachian Mountains 

| and § to the romantic shores of Mobile Bay, Ala- 

to aft bama hurries forward into great, postwar 

loss achievements. The Cotton State is still fer- 


tile—for every kind of insurance production! 
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countless Southern plantations in a few weeks, as King Cotton holds his frst 


abe 
court of the season in the country markets. 
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This commodity, so necessary in war and peace, had to reach maturity to becom = 
the 
really useful. So it is with your War Bonds—the “ripening” process goes on om 


automatically as long as you are willing to hold them. And the person who cashes them in | inc 


: —_ , . lau 
now not only sees his principal disappear for purchases made under war-time re 


conditions, but loses by far the greater part of what gain he or she would have the 

by holding them. - 
Next time you think of cashing in your bonds—think of the day when bil 

you will get your money’s worth and more. Hold them and remember why for 
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SALES 


HEN your Chairman sug- 

gested that we might hold 

a Sales Convention-By-Mail 
this spring and outlined how, in his 
opinion this could be done, the idea 
appealed to me. 

Since the war, it has been impos- 
sible to do much in the way of sales 
conventions, even those of a regional 
character. I know that we are all 
firmly sold on the value of conven- 
tions where we can exchange views 
and ideas and bring ourselves up to 
date on the changing conditions 
under which our business is carried 
on. In these days when transporta- 
tion must be restricted and time must 
be conserved wherever possible, this 
sales convention-by-mail has the 
very decided advantage of saving the 
time which we would normally spend 
in travelling to and from the loca- 
tion selected for the convention. 
Naturally, we would all like to be 
in one room for this sales gathering, 
where we could visit and talk across 
the table concerning our problems 
and plans for the future. However, 
I believe that, without too great a 
strain on our imaginations, we can 
catch the spirit of this convention 
and realize that we are a part of a 
big gathering or meeting taking 
place at this time. 


Change Is a Good Sign 


The past few years have brought 
about many changes in the casualty 
and surety industry, particularly in 
coverage and methods of handling 
the business. I think this is a good 
sign, showing, as it does, that our 
industry is not content to rest on its 
laurels, but is willing to change with 
the times and be prepared to meet 
the new requirements of American 
finance and industry. However, this 
imposes on us the double responsi- 
bility of not only keeping fully in- 
formed about our business, but also 
planning carefully for its retention 
and expansion now and after the 
War. Make no mistake about it. 
we shall face the keenest kind of 
competition in the years that lie just 
ahead. This is no reason for alarm, 
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CONVENTION-BY-MALL 


but is a real challenge that should 
stimulate each one of us to greater 
effort. 

At this point I should like to say 
that | have never been able to under- 
stand the sales psychology that seeks 
to disparage competitors. We ought 
never to place ourselves in that posi- 
tion. Our job is to sell because we 
ourselves are convinced that we can 
deliver the character of service and 
protection that is needed and re- 
quired by the insuring public. 

When we talk about developing 
new markets we must keep in mind 
the possibility of writing new lines 
of insurance. This subject is receiv- 
ing, and will continue to receive, 





INTRODUCTION 


"It is good to see so many familiar faces 
assembled in one gathering and | want to 
thank all of you for being here and on time. 
You all know why we are here. 

“Now without further ado, or without 
wasting time on introductions, | give you 
the gentleman who will tell you something 
of the whys and wherefores of this, our first 
‘Sales Convention-By-Mail'—our President, 
Mr. A. F. Lafrentz." Geo. F. Ainslie, Jr., 
Chairman 


by A. F. LAFRENTZ 


President, 
American Surety Company 


more and more study in order that 
we may be prepared to take on addi- 
tional lines of business as conditions 
become favorable for such action. 
Looking at our present lines, we 
have seen some curtailment in our 
fidelity premium volume, mainly as 
a result of successive rate decreases. 
I feel that because such a large part 
of the potential market for fidelity 
bonds is as yet unsold, we can by 
intelligent sales planning and deter- 
mined effort produce more fidelity 
premiums in the future, notwith- 
standing the reduced rates. 


Surety Outlook 


For several years, and more par- 
ticularly during the past two years, 
the surety industry has seen the 
bulk of its contract bond business 
disappear. However, one of the very 
encouraging signs, to my mind, is 
the awakening interest on the part 
of the government purchasing offi- 
cers in a return, as soon as possible, 
to a uniform requirement for cor- 
porate surety bonds in connection 
with all government contracts. Their 
attitude is a clear indication that the 
present plan of waiving bonds has 
been tried and found wanting, and 
they are now anxious to write off 
the experience to profit and loss and 
again obtain the many advantages 
offered by corporate suretyship. 

This should mean a decided quick- 
ening in the contract bond field as 
soon as, and to some extent even 
before, the war is over. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, we must plan and work 
to increase our share of this con- 
tract bond business. This means the 
development of new contacts with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Convention—Continued 


contractors and the agents and 
brokers who control contract bond 
business. It also means developing 
sufficient financial and other under- 
writing information necessary to 
permit prompt and adequate con- 
sideration when application for a 


to wait until we receive an appli- 
cation for a bond before developing 
our underwriting file on the con- 
tractor, since the delay thus caused 
in assembling the facts on which to 
underwrite the bond may mean the 
loss of the business. Furthermore, 
the bonding of irresponsible con- 
tractors not only does a disservice 





bond is received. We cannot afford to the owners, but also harms re- 
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The many liability hazards which constantly threaten family se- 
curity offer you unlimited possibilities for the sale of Standard’s 
new and improved Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy. 
This policy offers such complete family protection against costly 
liability claims, and yet the premium is so little, that agents and 
brokers are finding it extremely easy to sell and highly profitable 
as an entering wedge for other lines. To make your selling job 
even easier, Standard offers effective direct mail advertising 
assistance. 

A Standard field man will gladly give you full details, or write 
the home office at Detroit. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST CASUALTY & BONDING COMPANIES 


and its Fire and Marine affiliate PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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sponsible contractors. I cannot urge} 
too strongly at this time that you get 
acquainted with responsible con- 
tractors in your territory and 
strengthen existing contracts. 


Automobile Insurance Outlook 


Another very promising line for 
us after the war is automobile in 
surance. In spite of the fact that 
the number of automobiles in use 
has been rapidly diminishing for} 
several years, our companies were! 
able substantially to increase their 
automobile business last year. While} 
reduced rates have been a big fae- 
tor in this situation, making possible }s 
more widespread purchase of auto-# 
mobile insurance, so also has been 
the passage of financial responsi- 
bility laws in several states, thereby} 
greatly increasing the number of/— 
insured cars. We must constantly 
be on the lookout for new agents 
and brokers, cultivate them and fur-’ 
nish them with the service that wil] 
assure a larger portion of their in- 
surance for our companies. 

The sale of our combination resi- ] 





dence policy during the past few 
months has been quite encouraging, 
and I believe that we can increase 
our premium volume further by 
stressing the need for larger-than- 
minimum limits and selling broader 
coverage. We also have a golden 
opportunity to increase our sale oj 
burglary and robbery insurance for 
bank, commercial and industrial con- 
cerns with money at an all-time high 
peak in banks and in circulation 
The expansion of our forgery, plate 
glass, public liability and other cas- 
ualty lines is, of course, highly de 
sirable. 
A fine program has been prepared 
for this convention, and the gentle. 
men who are going to speak to 
will tell us of recent development} , 
and suggest ways and means of in-| Ay 
creasing the production of the vari- 
ous lines written by our companies) we: 
I know that we shall all be greatly) '"* 
benefited. sou 
It has been a pleasure to address Se! 
you at the commencement of thi 
convention. I shall follow its prog: 30» 
ress with the deepest interest. Ip 
extending a most hearty welcome, l 
express the wish that ‘each one of 
you will receive a real and lasting 
benefit from this, our first Sales 
Convention-By-Mail. 


NOR] 
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er up to a shipping platform, do you think of Ocean Cargo and transportation 
sale of é insurance? They could be the source of just that. 
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world often begin that way—and that’s where Ocean Cargo Insurance begins too. 


If you have demonstrated your ability to handle industrial and manufacturing 


have only to indicate the type of risk to be insured and all the information 


and forms will be sent you. We prepare the correct policy for you to deliver. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Colman Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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NE of the fascinating things 

about the great city of Lon- 

don is the quaint and unusual 
names given to some of its streets. 
It is not surprising, for example, to 
learn that in Pudding Lane by Fish 
Street in the lower part of the city 
near Thames Street there was lo- 
cated, almost 300 years ago a small 
bake shop. Above the door in the 
form of a wheat sheaf there was 
a wooden sign which probably 
creaked in the wind and which pro- 
claimed to all and sundry that this 
was the place of business of one 
“Thomas Farryner—Baker.” The 
buildings surrounding the bake shop 
were quaint and, even then, were 
old and musty. They were built so 
that the second floors overhung the 
ground floors thus bringing their 
roofs close together and partly cut- 
ting off the light from the sun above. 

On the night of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1666, the baker locked 
his shop at about 10:00 o’clock feel- 
ing reasonably sure, we may sup- 
pose, that all was as it should be. 
It may be assumed that he took one 
last look at the oven and the pile of 
fagots and shavings with which he 
would kindle it the following Mon- 
day. But evidently something was 
amiss because shortly after mid- 
night fire was discovered in the 
shop. Such efforts as were made to 
extinguish the fire were entirely 
futile »nd soon it had spread far 
beyond the confines of Pudding 
Lane and Fish Street. The month 
of August just preceding had been 
hot and dry, a fact which may have 
aided the fire in its spread. Anyway, 
it burned for four days and nights 
and when it finally subsided it had 
destroyed 85% of the entire city 
including 13,200 dwellings — 89 
churches including St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and many public buildings 
among which was Guildhall. I ask 
that you remember that little bake 
shop while I recount, briefly, another 
significant fire. 

In New York City the winter of 
1835 was an extremely cold one. 
For a period of over a week the 
temperature had been between 12° 
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and 17° below zero. The Hudson 
and East Rivers were, except for 
small channels, frozen. Wel!'s and 
reservoirs were solid ice. Drinking 
water was obtained only by taking 
home cakes of ice and melting them 
on the stove. There was already 2 
feet of snow on the ground and, in 
spite of the cold, it was still snow- 





ing. At about 9:00 o’clock on the 
night of December 16, a five-story 
dry goods warehouse located on 
what is now Hanover Street was 
found to be on fire. Efforts of the 
firemen were useless. Water froze 
in the hose. Two fire engines were 
destroyed by fires built under them 
to thaw them out. Finally the prog- 
ress of the fire was stopped by 
blowing up -buildings at various 
points in the path of the flames. In 





all, about 645 buildings were de- 


stroyed. I should like to have you 
remember that dry goods ware- 
house. 


And now, if I may presume upon 
your patience, I should like to add 
one more significant fire to complete 
this triology. I should like to re- 
call Chicago in 1871. On the night 
of October 6, according to the 
records, a Mrs. O'Leary, who being 
Irish must have been an estimable 
lady, left her house at De Koven 
and Jefferson Streets and, with the 
aid of a lantern, went out to her 
barn to miik the cow. She put the 
lantern on the ground and, for 
some reason the cow, usually docile, 
kicked it over. The rest is history. 
Fire spread rapidly over the near 
west side of the city and about mid- 
night vaulted across the river into 
the high valued district. When it 
was finally extinguished the princi- 
pal sections of the city were in ashes. 
Over 17,000 buildings were de- 
stroyed. 


Three Great Fires 


We have now mentioned three of 
many great fires which have oc- 
curred in times past and I ask again 
that you remember not only the 
bakery in London—the dry goods 
warehouse in New York—but also 
the barn, and the cow,-and the 
lantern—and if you wish, even Mrs. 
O’Leary in Chicago. 

The London fire is significant be- 
cause out of its ruins there emerged 
a new and better London—a new 
St. Paul’s Cathedral designed by the 
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Fire Rating Problems—Continued 


great Christopher Wren himself— 
a new Guildhall which stood intact 
through the years until its destruc- 
tion two years ago by Nazi bombs. 
There also emerged from the ruins 
the great business of fire insurance, 
complete with rating problem at- 
tached. 

It is true that years—even cen- 
turies—before the great fire of Lon- 
don attempts had been made to 
establish some type of fire insurance 
by voluntary contributions—by co- 


operative guilds and by law, but 
these attempts lacked permanency 
and nothing stable or lasting re- 
sulted. 

The London fire demonstrated 
convincingly the need for indemnity 
against loss by fire. By that time 
man’s progress in commerce had 
brought such large concentrations 
of value that no single individual 
or no single community could con- 
ceivably recover without extreme 
hardship, if these values were to 
be destroyed. Private capital was 
attracted to the enterprise of fire 
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HEN a company is able to lay down a record of two- 
and-a-quarter centuries of satisfactory service to policy- 
. has passed through strenuous periods of 
world affairs and grown strong and well-seasoned, it 
has acquired a quality of Experience and Stability which 
benefits an agent in his relations with the public. 


Since its beginning 225 years ago, the Royal Exchange 
has stressed the importance of understanding the prob- 
lems of the agent and of providing well for his require- 
ments, so that he may be properly equipped to render 
valuable service to his community, attract good business 
to his office, and enhance his prestige. 


The Royal Exchange is one of the oldest, largest and 
strongest insurance institutions in the world. 





Roval Exchange Group 


RoyaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FirE INSURANCE Co. 
THE State AssURANCE CoMPANY, LTD. 
Car AND GENERAL INSURANCE Corp., LTD. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN ALLIED COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AND CASUALTY LINES . . . FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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insurance and for the first time steps 
were taken to place it on a business 
basis. Suffice it to say that after a 


few false starts one Charles Povey } 


—a man with wealth of nerve and 
ingenuity and a paucity of capital 
undertook the insuring of property 
in London and Westminster. In 
1710 the partnership founded by him 
took the name of “Sun Fire Office” 
and is a flourishing business to- 
day—being the oldest company in 
existence. 


Rates of Vital Importance 


\ 


t 








No single phase of the business } 


of fire insurance is more vital to 
its very existence than is the deter- 
mination of rates. At the inception 
of the business insurance was largely 
confined to buildings and there was 
charged a uniform rate equivalent 
to about $1 per $100. This seemed 
to be satisfactory because the busi- 
ness was admittedly a hazardous 
undertaking—competition was prac- 
tically non-existent and there was 
no cumulative experience to indicate 
what rate level was proper. It was 
not long, however, before it became 
apparent that buildings were not all 
the same in the degree of fire hazard 
they presented. It soon became 
obvious, as competition and over- 
all experience entered the picture, 
that there should be some differenti- 
ation in rates just as there was a 
different quantity of fire hazard in 
various properties. Recognition was 
given to two classes of buildings— 
brick and frame. The rate on frame 
buildings was placed at just about 
double that on brick structures. 
Then and there was established the 
basic principle of measurement in 
arriving at fire insurance cost. Al- 
though extremely crude the estab- 
lishment of these two rates recog- 
nized the fact that the fire hazard 
of the one was considered to be 
twice that of the other. 


Relative Hazards Important 


Then it became apparent that the 
recognition of relative hazard by 
means of the two rates was grossly 
inadequate. Man was progressing 
in commerce and industry ; factories 
were being established in increasing 
numbers; mercantile establishments 
were becoming larger and were no 

(Continued on page 52) 
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insurer, therefore, took the position t 


Liability Insurance—Recovery By 

Insured for Expense Incurred in De- 

fending a Suit After Breach of Con- 
tract By the Insurer 


A refiner and dealer in petroleum 
products decided to enlarge its ware- 
house and storage facilities in the 
city of Cleveland. A contract for 
all of the construction work was let 
to a general contractor. To protect 
itself from liability claims arising 
out of the construction work, the 
oil company procured an owner's 
contingent liability policy covering 
all claims for bodily injuries arising 
out of the construction work, but 
specifically excluding claims for 
bodily injuries “caused by any em- 
ployee of the assured.” 

The construction work included 
the erection of a steel tank for the 
storage of crude oil, the seams of 
which tank were to be welded. By 
a regulation of the city of Cleveland 
no construction work involving 
welding could be performed within 
the city unless a welding inspector 
approved by the building department 
of the city was employed to inspect 
the work while in progress. The 
city maintained a list of approved 
inspectors. One Northam was se- 
lected from this list to serve as in- 
spector. He was paid for his serv- 
ices by the oil company. 

During the course of the con- 
struction of the tank, an employee 
of a subcontractor was injured when 
struck by a section of the tank which 
got out of control and fell upon him 
as it was being put into place for 
welding. The injured party, one 
Harper, thereupon filed suit against 
the oil company and the general 
contractor, alleging in general terms 
that their joint negligence had 
caused his injuries. No regular em- 
ployee of the oil company had any- 
thing to do with the construction 
work and none such was near the 
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scene of the accident when it oc- 
curred. 

The oil company notified its in- 
surer under the contingent liability 
policy immediately after being in- 
formed of the accident. After suit 
was filed, it promptly delivered to 
the insurer the papers which were 
served upon it. The insurer accepted 
the defense of the case and filed an 
answer therein on behalf of its in- 
sured. Thereafter, and after the 
Harper case had been pending for 
one year, the insurer, by letter, noti- 
fied the insured that it did not con- 
sider the suit to be one covered by 
its policy and that it would not be 
responsible for any judgment that 
might be rendered against the in- 
sured. The letter further suggested 
that the insurer proceed to employ 
counsel of its own choosing to pro- 
tect its interests. Upon receipt of 
this letter, the insured promptly 
replied in writing to the effect that 
it regarded the case as being within 
the coverage of the policy and that 
it would look to the insurer for the 
payment of any judgment that might 
be rendered. The reply further 
stated, however, that in view of the 
insurer’s denial of liability, the in- 
sured was employing counsel to pro- 
tect its interests and that it would 
look to the insurer for reimburse- 
ment for the expense so incurred. 
Thereafter, counsel for both the in- 
surer and the insured participated 
in the defense of the Harper case. 

In its letter disclaiming liability 
the insurer stated that the only pos- 
sible basis for holding the oil com- 
pany liable in the Harper case would 
be on the theory that the city welding 
inspector, Northam, was an em- 
ployee of the insured and that it 
was his negligence which proxi- 
mately caused, or contributed to, the 
plaintiff’s injuries. As the policy 
specifically excluded injuries caused 
by an employee of the insured, the 


that it would not be liable tor «any 
judgment that might be rendered. 

The trial of the Harper case re- 
sulted in a judgment for tne oil com- 
pany. ‘lhe court specifically held 
that Northam, the welding inspector, 
was not an empioyee of the oil com- 
pany, although he was being paid by 
it for his services. The oil company 
had no control over him whatever, 
neither as to his working hours, nor 
as to tiie method or manner in which 
he pertormed his work. The re- 
lationship of master and _ servant, 
therefore, was held not to exist and 
the oil company was in no way re- 
sponsible tor any act ot Northam. 

After the conclusion of this case 
the oil company presented a bill to 
the insurer tor the attorneys’ fees 
and other expenses incurred by it 
in the defense of the case. ‘Lhis 
bill the insurer refused to pay. Suit 
was thereupon instituted by the oil 
company against its insurer to re- 
cover this expense. 

In Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. v. 
Continental Casualty Co., (January 
1945) 59 N. E. (2d) 199, the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio heid that the 
insurer breached its contract to de- 
fend by making to the insured such 
a claim of non-liability as to render 
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—- 


it impossible for the insurer, in de- | 


fending the action, to protect both 
its interests and those of the insured. 
The Court further stated that where 
there is such a breach of contract, 
accompanied by an invitation to the 
insured to employ its own counsel 
to participate in the defense for its 
own protection, the insured, protest- 
ing against such action, could employ 
counsel with notice to the insurance 
company that the latter must bear 
the expense, and the the insurance 


company is liable for the reasonable | 


attorneys’ fees and proper expenses 
incurred by the insured in thus pro- 
tecting its interesis. 
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When you really need a friend-- 
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Here in CCH's practical LABOR LAW REPORTS 
is provided swift, complete, and dependable 
coverage of “labor law." Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of stat- 
utes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions con- 
cerning the important federal and state regulation 
of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


OC) Coverage includes: Wage and Salary Stabi- 
lization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime 
Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 










LABOR LAW REPORTS 


Labor Standards Act, anti-discrimination laws, 
public contracts laws relating to wages and hours, 
anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, 
state wage and hour laws, etc. 


Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, in- 
terpretative bulletins, and court decisions are like- 
wise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers always 
have the last word, the newest development, the 
latest twist and turn of events of interest or im- 
portance in the field of ‘labor law."’ 


Write for Complete Details 


TOMME CLEARING, HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW BEPORTS 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK !.+ 214N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO! + MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON « 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


SOME THINGS can’t be stopped. The 
destruction that follows a tornado. 
The flood that follows a tidal wave. 
The sharp upsurge in crime that his- 
tory shows inevitably follows every 
war. Crime of all kinds . . . including 
employee dishonesty. 

Thousands of businessmen already 
have taken steps to meet this threat, 
by safeguarding themselves with in- 


YOU CAN’T STOP 


surance protection against financial 
loss from employee dishonesty now 
and in the unsettled days ahead. 

Your Maryland agent or broker can 
obtain for you, immediately, this pro- 
tection against losses due to dishon- 
esty of any of your employees, new or 
old, regardless of the job they fill. 

This insurance—available to all 


employers, large and small—can be 


IT 


THRouGH dramatic adver- 
tisements in national maga- 
zines, The Maryland is 
acquainting the business 
world with the need for dis- 
honesty insurance now and 
in the postwar period. 





had at surprisingly moderate cost 
Securing it is a common sense measutt 
of the businessman who understand: 
history’s habit of repeating itself 
Maryland Casualty Company, Balti 
more 3, Md. 
“ “ “ 

Buy insurance and surety bonds fromé 
local agent or broker. He best knows you 


needs. He assists when a claim arises. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U.S. NEWS—BUSINESS WEEK 
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SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 


Ju Action 


by VICTOR F. VENESS 


Department of Taxation and Finance, 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, State of New York 


York Safety Responsibility Law, 

which became effective January 1, 
1942, has ‘‘teeth in it,” but it will 
be conceded that “teeth” must be 
applied to be effective. We are 
pleased to report a very favorable 
compliance picture. 

In 1944 there were 35,735 safety 
responsibility suspension orders re- 
ferred for enforcement. There were 
29.619 termination orders issued, 
meaning that 29,619 persons posted 
security or settled with the injured 
or damaged parties, and furnished 
a release in lieu of security. In each 
case, such person furnished proof 
of his future financial responsibility. 


|: HAS been said that the New 


Licenses Picked Up 


It will be noted that this leaves 
a balance of 6,116 suspended per- 
sons. The bureau, with the coopera- 
tion of police authorities, city, county 
and state, picked up the licenses of 
12,922 persons. This means that the 
equivalent of the 6,116 persons who 
did not furnish security or a release 
and/or proof of future financial re- 
sponsbility, were deprived of their 
licenses and, in addition thereto, the 
bureau picked up 6,806 licenses that 
had been previously suspended. 

The provisions of the law have 
become so generally well known and 
accepted that its administration 
becomes increasingly simplified 
through the understanding and co- 
operation of all parties concerned. 
Moreover, we maintain that more 
voluntary compliances with the re- 
quirements of the law will be forth- 
coming when and if the public learns 
not only that a suspension order will 
be enforced, but that the earlier full 
compliance is made the earlier will 
such person be eligible for relief 
from the provisions of the law. 


Accidents and Evaluations 


The number of accident reports 
filed during 1944 was 215,305, as 
compared with the previous twelve 
months’ total of 194,609, an increase 
of 20,696, or 10 per cent over the 
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preceding year. Out of 147,997 ac- 
cident cases actually processed, it 
was necessary to make 94,417 evalu- 
ations against owners and/or op- 
erators. An evaluation of possible 
claims against a person must be 
made whenever such person is in- 
volved in a reportable accident and 
does not produce evidence within 20 
days from the date of such accident 
that he was insured at the time. 


Number of Suspensions 


Although 94,417 notices of sus- 
pension because of financial respon- 
sibility requirements were mailed to 
the parties concerned, only 35,735 
persons actually suffered suspension 
during the calendar year because of 
failure to meet the requirements of 
the law before the actual suspension 
date. This was the actual number 
of suspensions because of security 
deposit or future financial responsi- 
bility requirements which were re- 
ferred to police authorities for en- 
forcement during the calendar year. 

In addition, 189 people were sus- 
pended because of the records of 
the bureau; 2,243 persons were 
suspended due to the fact that they 
were convicted of various violations ; 
210 people were suspended on ac- 
count of unsatisfied judgments ; 192 
were suspended because of failure 
to report, or giving incomplete or 
inaccurate information on the report 
submitted ; 1,869 were suspended be- 
cause of a license or registration im- 
properly obtained and 7,928 were 
suspended because of cancellation of 


financial responsibility proof before 
such persons were relieved from the 
provisions of the law. 

During the year an aggregate of 
29,619 suspensions were terminated 
after compliance with the provisions 
of the law. This means that 29,619 
people who had actually suffered 
suspension of their driving privilege 
made the necessary compliance to 
warrant restoration. 


Releases and Deposits 


A person uninsured at the time 
of an accident is required to deposit 
an amount sufficient to cover pos- 
sible claims arising from such acci- 
dent or furnish a release in lieu 
thereof. During the past year a total 
of 15,908 releases were presented in 
either the New York or Albany of- 
fices. The purpose of the law is not 
only to provide a means of recovery 
but also to encourage settlements 
between the parties involved. Ac- 
cordingly a release serves in place 
of a deposit required for a certain 
individual, and in many ways is 
more satisfactory than the fact that 
persons involved in an accident make 
a deposit, because whenever a re- 
lease is submitted we know that the 
parties concerned got together and 
made a settlement. The fact should 
be noted that in all probability these 
settlements were promoted by the 
requirements of the law. 

During the year an aggregate of 
7,397 persons concerned made re- 
quired deposits either at the Albany 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Safety Responsibility—Continued 


or New York offices. This item in- 
dicates the number of people unin- 
sured at the time who complied with 
the financial responsibility require- 
ments following accidents by making 
the required deposit. In each case 
proof of future financial responsi- 
bility was also furnished. Since the 








aggregate in 1942 was $567,363.43, 
and in 1943 $681,685.50, it will be 
noted that the deposits for the year 
1944 ($1,058,533.00) approximate 
the total for the two preceding years. 

This amount deposited represents 
our evaluation of possible claims 
arising from an accident, and con- 
stitutes a potential indemnification 
fund. The deposit made by any in- 














IXVILLE NOTCH in northern New Hampshire is one of the state’s 
many tempting vacation spots which enchant summer visitors. This 
ideal location of a resort hotel between lakeside and thickly wooded 
mountain invites an unusual combination of pastimes. On the same day, 
water sports can be interspersed with many inland sports, including thrill- 
ing mountain climbing. The sparkling, evergreen-scented air is not the 


least of the attractions here. 


The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company proceeds on 
the conviction that any good thing gets talked about, be it 
an ideal vacation spot, a well written insurance 
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policy, or a carefully adjusted insurance loss. 


ny 


Pheto by Gendreau, N. Y. 





dividual may be used in whole og 
part to satisfy a judgment, or the 
depositor may assign his interest tg 
satisfy a claim arising from the ace 
dent. In cases where an owner of 
operator are each required to make 
a deposit, a single deposit made by 
either one may suffice, providing g 
stipulation is made that it can be 
used to satisfy judgments against 
either or both of them. 

The total number of refund trans. 
actions made for the year was 4,6% 
and amounted to $620,159.39 where 
evidence was produced that the cage 
had been settled, or other evidence | 
produced to show that no action had 
been brought or was pending against }} 
the depositor after the expiration of] 
one year from the date of the acci- 
dent. 





Changes in the Law 


We now find that 35 other states 
have already adopted Safety Re 
sponsibility laws patterned after 
New York State, and in many cases 
having our exact provisions. Fre 
quent inquiries have been received; 
concerning our administrative pro 
cedure, and almost invariably we are 
asked what changes have been made 
in the law since its adoption, or, in 
view of our administrative experi 
ences, what changes are being pres 
ently recommended. 

The most important change from 
the original statute provided for the 
elimination of property damage acci- 
dents wherein damage to either 
party did not exceed $25. These are 
no longer reportable accidents ; the/ 
result of this change is that minor, 
inconséquential accidents need net 
be reported or processed, thus sav 
ing considerable time and employee } 
personnel. Although an amendment 
was introduced at the last session of 
the Legislature, whereby property} 
damage accidents involving less than 
$50 to any individual would not be 
reportable, the same did not receive 
favorable consideration. It is my 
personal opinion that although such 
higher bracket would further lighten 
the work of the Bureau, it would 
postpone protection against the} 
financially irresponsible person; it 
would promote more “take a chance” 
driving by those individuals for 
whom the law was especially in- 
tended. Our records disclose that a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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EINSURANCE in all the Cas- 

ualty lines. Both automatic and 
facultative covers are promptly 
available through any of our under- 
writing offices. 
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“They Can’t Put You in Jail, but...”’ 


; 


E ALL remember the old 
wheeze about the lawyer 


who told his client “they 

can’t put you in jail for that.” 

“But,” said the client, “that’s where 
I’m talking from.” 

Many owners of automobiles and 

other property are of the opinion 


| that they can so conduct themselves 


that they will never incur a penalty, 
financial or otherwise4 These people 
overlook the fact that decisions as 
to their guilt or innocence are ar- 
rived at by a jury of twelve men 
and women who also listen to the 
other side of the case before arriv- 
ing at their decision. The story 
given by the plaintiff and his wit- 
nesses may bear no remote resem- 
blance to that presented by the 
defendant. It is small wonder then 
that from the defendant’s point of 
view the verdict frequently is not 
the correct one. But, even if the 
defendant does prevail, the cost of 
defense may seriously tax his means. 


Ten Year Case 


All of these situations are pre- 
sented in a case which this Company 
has fought for an insured defendant 
for almost ten years. 

The sun was shining on the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1935, in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, when Albert C. 
Rose, an employe of the Wiley Mis- 
sion in that city, parked his car 
for a few minutes in front of the 
Mission premises while he went in- 
side. Immediately thereafter one 
Gilbert Joslin, more than ordinarily 
inebriated, happened along, decided 
it was easier to ride than to walk, 
hopped into the station wagon and 
proceeded to drive it away. His first 
stop was directly across the street 
where he knocked down an iron sign. 
This obstructed his passage so he 
pulled the wheel sharply in the oppo- 
site direction and pursued a zigzag 
course for less than a block. He 
was stopped by a parked car. Un- 
fortunately two pedestrians got in 
the way just before this fortuitous 
happening. One of the pedestrians 
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died and the other one was seriously 
injured. Joslin climbed out of the 
wreck of the station wagon, since 
it would no longer run, and, perhaps, 
sobered by the impact, started to run 
down the street. He was appre- 
hended by a pedestrian, tried by a 
jury, convicted and sent to prison 
for one year, and he served his term. 


Two Suits Filed 


Two suits were filed in Camden 
County Court on October 31, 1935, 
against the Wiley Mission, each in 
the sum of $35,000.00. The trial 
was held on June 10 and 11, 1936, 





“That's where I’m talking from.” 


and the plaintiff produced five wit- 
nesses who testified that Rose, the 
employe of the Wiley Mission, was 
driving the station wagon at the time 
of the accident. We will not pass 
judgment on the caliber of the wit- 
nesses, but apparently the jury did 
not entirely believe them, for there 
was a disagreement. 


The case went to trial for the sec- 
ond time on October 26, 1936. On 
this trial the plaintiff produced 
eighteen witnesses. Six of these wit- 
nesses identified Rose positively as 
the driver, twelve of them were not 
so positive. The defendant put on 
ten witnesses, all of whom testified 
that Rose was not the driver, and 
some witnesses testified that they 
saw him eating his lunch in the 
Wiley Mission at the time the acci- 
dent occurred. Part of the testimony 
was that Rose was told that someone 
had taken his car; he hurriedly left 
his lunch and ran up the street to 
the scene of the accident. The jury 
again disagreed, this time seven of 
them being for the plaintiff and five 
for the defendant. 


Third and Fourth Trial 


On November 24, 1937, the case 
went to trial for the third time. This 
time the jury found for the plaintiffs 
in a total of $9,500.00. The judge 
did not agree with the jury, and set 
the verdict aside. 

On May 15, 1944, the fourth trial 
was held. By this time some of the 
defense witnesses had died, one or 
two had left town, some records in 
the case had been lost, mislaid, or 
something else had happened to 
them. The defendant’s case seemed, 
if anything, stronger than ever as a 
new witness, learning about the case, 
had come forward voluntarily. This 
witness was a very reputable lawyer, 
who was an eyewitness to the entire 
occurrence and who personally knew 
Albert C. Rose, the employe of the 
Wiley Mission, and testified posi- 
tively that the drunken driver was 
not Albert C. Rose. This made no 
difference to the jury for the ver- 
dicts went up, in one case being 
$25,000 and in the other $7,500.00. 
The trial judge set this verdict aside. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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in Jail—Continued 


We quote, in part, from the opin- 
ion of Judge Samuel M. Shay who 
presided at the trial of the case: 


“It was substantially agreed on 
the part of counsel for the parties 
and the court that, because of the 
circumstances of these cases, there 
should be but one issue submitted 
to the jury, and that would be the 
identity of the driver of the sta- 
tion wagon at the time of the 


accident. If Albert C. Rose was 
the driver of the station wagon at 
the time, the jury could assess 
damages for the injuries inflicted 
upon Alanson E. Mead and John 
Courtney Kemble; if Gilbert Jos- 
lin was driving the station wagon 
at the time of the accident, he was 
in the unlawful possession thereof 
and an unauthorized driver, and 
the verdict should be ‘No cause 
for Action.’ 

“In support of the contention 
that Joslin was the driver of the 
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station wagon at the time of the 
accident, the defendant produced 
fifteen witnesses, and the testic| 
mony of two other witnesses, who 
had appeared at previous trials 
but who had since died, was also 
read to the jury... Joslin 
alighted from the station wagon; 
staggered up the street away from 
the scene of the accident; was 
tripped by Charles Minor, a boot. 
black, and fell within 50 feet of 
the accident; Joslin was bleeding 
at the time. John B. Welch saw 
the accident and identified Joslin 
as the driver of the station wagon, 
Joslin was placed under arrest by 
Motor Vehicle Inspector Millen, 
Joslin had a hearing before Police 
Judge Liberman on July 1, 1935, 
which was two days after the 
accident, pleaded guilty to driving 
the car while intoxicated. He wag 
later also charged with the larcen 
of the car, and when arraigne 
on this charge was represented } 
competent counsel and pleade 
guilty. He was sentenced to thr 
months for driving the car wh 
under the influence of liquor, an 
nine months for the larceny 
said car, which prison terms we 
served by Joslin. 


“Joslin, who was called by 
defendant, testified in substane 
that he was intoxicated when 
got into the station wagon and di 
not know what actually happened 























Testimony Conclusive 


“All the testimony shows that 
the station wagon was driven in 
wild and erratic manner. Rosé 
has lived in Camden for a numbe 
of years and bears a good reputas 
tion for sobriety. He was seen by 
several of the witnesses called at 
the trial. Some saw Rose at the 
Mission when the car was stolen; 
some saw him after he was noti- 
fied of the accident and while he 
was going to the scene of the acci- 
dent. All of these witnesses testi- 
fied that Rose was not intoxicated, 
and that he presented a normal 
appearance both in person and 
dress. 

“Among the defendant’s wit- 
nesses were two disinterested busi- 
ness men and a lawyer of good 
repute all of whom I have per- 
sonally known for over twenty 

(Continued on page 62) 
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BOEING STRATOCRUISER-.This is the C-97, prototype of the new 100- 
passenger plane developed in Seattle [home of the The GENERAL 
AMERICA COMPANIES]. It has been on test flights ove: the nation. 
Companion of the B-29, it cruises at 340 mph, and has a non-stop 
range of 3500 miles. The STRATOCRUISER is one of Boeing's answers 
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=: In the Spirit of Progress 
Sa on. 2 ¢ f @ oe) 
eh 
te The world has taken wing. Tradi- | Companies to develop insurance 
$3 3 tion-bound practices can delay coverages to meet changing needs 
nes progress in the insurance field just —_—_... to provide the best and broadest 
ei as in every other endeavor. Com- _ possible coverage at the lowest pos- 
nd panies and agents alike must strike _ sible cost, commensurate with safe- 
“Sa out boldly to broaden insurance _ ty and service. Perhaps no other 
ie service ...to keep pace with pro- _ single factor so favors the General 
“334 gress in other fields. Agent as does this alert approach 
i It always has and always will be _to insurance problems on the part 
ve ’ the practice of the General America __ of his companies. 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


BRANCH AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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A test fire set in a tank of crude oil. 

Temperature 2,000°F. conducted 

before naval, military and govern- 

ment officials, fire tests used an oil 

tank 93 feet in diameter, the largest 

ever used for the purpose of a 
“test tube.” 


After applying the torch, blaze was 

permitted to continue for about 

4 minutes. Representatives of the 

armed forces and private industry 

remain as close as possible to watch 

results of the largest test fire ever 
recorded. 


The white of foam compound joins 
the black pipe of water at the sec- 
ondary inductor. Just above is the 
air intake of the foam maker. The 
mixture which produces about 320 
gallons of foam per gallon of foam 
compound is released from applica- 
tors located at intervals and top of 
the tank. 


Trailer pumps transfer water from 
a storage tank into the main that 
leads to the fire tank. 








LARGEST TEST 


veloped fire fighting equipment 

was demonstrated recently be- 
fore naval, military and government 
officials when a 93-foot tank of flam- 
ing crude oil which had reached a 
temperature of over 2,000° F. was 
extinguished in exactly 4 minutes, 
2% seconds. The event took place 
at the Moorhead tank farm of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
near Findlay, Ohio. 

This was the largest test fire ever 
extinguished. The record breaking 
result was accomplished by air foam, 

Crude oil was pumped into the 
tank, a torch was applied and, in 
about 30 seconds, heat recording in- 
struments showed that the tempera- 
ture had risen to over 2,000 degrees 
F. The blaze was permitted to build 
up for nearly 4 minutes. Then air 
foam was pumped into the tank at a 
rate of about 15,000 gallons per 
minute from the applicators of a 
new auto-induction system. 

The foam compound was con- 
tained in 55-gallon steel drums, from 
which suction lines fed into water 
pipes. These pipes carried the foam 
compound to foam makers on the 
outside of the oil tank, where air was 
introduced into the mixture of water 
and compound. Used in proportions 
of one part of foam compound to 
approximately 20 parts of water, the 
mixture expanded to about 320 gal- 
lons of foam per gallon of com- 
pound.’ Pouring from the appli- 
cators installed at the top of the 
tank, the foam flowed down the in- 
side of the tank shell to spread in 
a thick blanket over the surface of 
the oil and smothered the flames. 

R. T. Henderson, in charge of 
safety for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio, supervised the tests. 
Among those in attendance were 
representatives of the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s Office, the Engineer 
Board, Army Air Corps, Bureau of 
Ships, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Coast Guard 
Port Security, the Rubber Reserve 
Corporation, the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for war, and officials of a 
number of oil, rubber, chemical, and 
insurance companies. 


Tee effectiveness of newly de- 
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FIRE 


Operator demonstrates large-capacity foam 

playpipe which was connected to a water line 

to draw in foam-making compound in proper 

proportions and make air foam. Portable equip- 

ment shown will produce 3,000 gallons of foam 

per minute, using only 160 gallons of water and 
8 gallons of foam compound. 


A view of the suction and discharge hoses of 

trailer pumps used to force water from a 

storage tank to the oil fire test tank several 
hundred feet away. 


Control station where a water main leads into 
the pipes running to the oil tank. The inductor 
in the white pipe draws up foam compound 
when pickup hoses are dropped into the drums. 
Central figure in white is Charles G. Durfee 
under whose direction the new system was 
developed to control large surface-area fire. 


Foam pouring from one of the applicators 

installed at top of tank. The applicators are 

designed to cause the foam to flow down the 

side of the tank shell and spread a thick blanket 

of foam over the oil surface. After about 
4 minutes, fire was declared officially out. 


Further details and name of manufacturer 
developing the extinguishing agent can be ob- 
tained upon request to the Editors. 
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Fire Rating Problems—Continued 


longer encompassed within the 
simple pattern which once defined 
them. About 1715 there were es- 
tablished additional classes, each 
taking its own rate. Risks were 
classed as “common,” “hazardous,” 
or “extra-hazardous,” according to 
the nature of the occupancy and this 
classification, together with the con- 
struction, established the rate. Thus 
was given evidence that the business 
was learning by experience that con- 
struction alone was not the measure- 
ment of relative fire hazard, but that 
occupancy played a very significant 
part in its determination. 


For many succeeding years the 
development of rating was merely 
an extension of this early system. 
Further subdivisions of classes were 
made largely upon the name of the 
occupancies with some consideration 
to the construction of the buildings 
housing them. 

The most significant step in the 
development of rating followed the 
organization of new companies in 
the United States. In 1794 there 
was organized the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America—in 1810 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and in 1819 the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company. Shortly after their 
organization there was introduced 








FIRE & 


into rate-making methods the ide 
that even within so-called classes 
of risks there was a measurable 
difference in fire hazard. Rating 
began to recognize, for example 
that a planing mill with a dry kil 
presented more likelihood of loss 
than the same mill without one~ 
that a livery stable heated by stoves 
was potentially more  hazardoys 
than one that was not heated. Now 
we had reached the point where it | 
was realized that name and con. 
struction alone were in no sense 
an adequate measurement of fire 
hazard. 

| 


Schedule Rating 


Today, fire insurance rates—ex- 
cept those on such comparatively 
simple properties as dwellings—are 
established, for the most part, 
through the medium of schedule 
rating albeit there are several dif. 
ferent methods in use throughout 
the country. Each of these scheé-| 
ules attempts to establish an orderly 
and equitable tariff of fire insurance 
costs, although in the method of 
their approach to the task they may! 
differ widely. 

Of the various schedules in us 
today two are of outstanding im 
portance. The Universal Mercantk 
Schedule in some modified fom 
is in use in many Eastern and some 
Southern states. It has been stated 
that it has never been used as writ | 
ten but has been modified to make 
it work in each territory where it | 
has been introduced. Somebody said 
it is referred to as the “Universal” 
schedule because it is the universal 
practice to tamper with it wherever 
it is in use. 


The Analytic System ( 


In the so-called Middle Wester | 
states and in New England the rat- | 
ing schedule in use is known by 
the rather formidable name 
“Analytic System for the Measure- 
ment of Relative Fire Hazard.” It 
may be in order to consider in an 
elementary way the principles upon 
which this schedule is based. 

Stated in its most elementary 
form we might say that the primary | 
purpose of a tariff of rates is to} 
produce sufficient premium to pay 
all the losses, meet all expense and, 
if the gods be willing, to leave some- 
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thing for profit. Schedule rating 
geks to see that the premium is col- 
ected equitably from the purchasers 
of insurance in a ratio which recog- 
}nizes the threat of loss presented 
by their individual properties. 

It would be entirely beyond the 
sope or the purpose of this paper 
to attempt any detailed analysis of 
the Analytic System. However, 
some of its rudiments may be out- 
lined without involving us _ too 

| deeply in complexities. 
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Fire Hazard Is Measurable 


At the outset we proceed upon the 
hypothesis that fire hazard is a 
property or manifestation of matter 
and that it is, therefore, measur- 


>~€X- able. This measurement of fire haz- 
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which affect the probability of loss 
and expressing them mathematically 
in relation to other properties which 
possess similar features in more or 
less degree. It is the refinement of 
this feature of relativity which im- 
parts to the Analytic System a per- 
anency and universality not en- 
Bred by many other schedules. 

To understand this better, let us 
realize that any schedule that pre- 
tends to establish rates today recog- 
nizes certain features which go to 
make up fire hazard, or probability 
of loss. The four principal items are 
| Construction —- Occupancy — Ex- 
posure — and Protection. Different 
schedules evaluate these four items 
with varying degrees of refinement. 
In the Analytic System the charges 
for various features of hazard are 
percentages of the basis rate—a 
common standard which enters into 
| every rate. This means that the 
charge for a certain feature will bear 
a constant relation to the whole and 
to its several parts. 
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of , ‘ 
all It might be asked—What is the 
1.” | charge in cents for a gasoline engine 
in an | 2 a brick building? Under a com- 


paratively crude flat charge schedule 
the answer may be readily given as, 
for example, twenty cents. Under 
the Analytic System it would be 
impossible to answer the question 
unless the hazard could be com- 
pletely evaluated. It would be neces- 
sary to first know, among other 
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ard is accomplished by analyzing a } 
number of features in a property | 





Replacement Value 
410,000.00 


Fire Insurance 
$5,500.00 


Ss this hafjening te OUR folicyhelders ? 


Property values are UP; labor costs have skyrocketed; household 
goods, furnishings, clothes, appliances—all cost MORE. Yet most 
renewal policies are still based on values of three or five years ago. 
As a result, many property owners today are under-insured. Why not start 
checking your files now, and make certain that ALL your policy- 
holders are adequately covered with American Aviation & General 
Insurance Company fire policies (with extended coverage) based on 
TODAY’S REPLACEMENT COSTS! 

Valuable agency franchises are available for certain territories. Write 


today for complete information. 





AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS OVER $4,250,000.00 


AMERICAN AVIATION & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS OVER $1,200,000.00 


READING e- 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY, SURETY, FIRE, INLAND MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE 


Offices throughout the United States 





things, the state in which the build- 
ing is located. Then it would be 
necessary to know the value of the 
public and outside protection avail- 
able and the height of the building, 
the degree of combustibility of the 
media or contents which surround 
the engine. The charge would be 
modified by recognition of any 
private protection the property 
owner may have provided and by 


any superior structural feature in 
the building itself which might be 
a factor in preventing the spread of 
fire. Thus, by analysis, the charge 
in cents for this one feature is de- 
termined by a number of factors 
which affect not only this feature 
but, as well, almost all other features 
of hazard and, of course, the final 
rate itself. It would be tiresome to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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SAFETY ENGINEER ; 
pursue this any further, but I be- 


A high class general agency wants a lieve it is apparent that the hazard 
man to supervise their safety engi- of any feature—be it paint spraying 
neering department. Must have in- or acetylene welding—is modified by 
surance experience and be able to its surroundings and the protection 
handle people. under which it is found. That de- 


° gree of refinement is not ordinarily 
possible under flat charge schedules. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively No Serious Rating Problem in 
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This discussion is primarily sup- 
posed to be on the problem of fire 
insurance rating. Generally speak- 
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like Kansas where agriculture pre. | 
dominates, and Ohio which is a great¢ 
industrial state—in spite of various 
rate levels which conditions in vari- 
ous states have necessitated, there 
has been for years almost absolute 
uniformity in schedu‘es and rating 
practices. Uniformity, therefore 
presents no problem. 

In most Middle Western states, 
it is a requirement of law that rates 
be not discriminatory. To insure 
that this requirement be met de.| 
mands a reasonable amount of sound 
analysis which will bear the close 
scrutiny of investigation. Exper 
ence of years in various states under 
friendly and under antagonistic state | 
officials has shown that the system 
meets this requirement with gratify- 
ing satisfaction. 


Schedule Is Flexible 


A schedule should be flexible 
that is, it should be readily capable 
of growth and expansion as civilize. 
tion develops—as man adds new 
materials to his commerce and new 
processes to his industry. The ease | 
with which the schedule rating 
method has taken in its stride the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the past 
thirty years affords convincing proof 
that in this respect there is no red } 
problem. | 

The most serious problems which | 
fire insurance rating faces are the 
threats that its princip'es may k 
destroyed—its very life blood 
vitiated by well-meaning leaders and 
officials who are sincere in their 
mistaken ideas concerning its basic 
function. It is because these threats 
suggest the possibility of presenting 
a serious problem that I should like 
to comment upon them. 


"Simple" Schedule a Mistake 


The first threat is perhaps the 
most serious because it emanates 
from some of the leaders within the 
business itself. I have my moments 
of depression when I feel that an 
underwriter seldom appears at such 
disadvantage as when he attempts 
to direct rating methods. It just 
happens that many times the under- 
writer’s concept of rating require 
ments is entirely different from that 
of the rater who lives with the prob 
lem day by day. This particular 
disturbing feature which threatens} 
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to upset the orderly and satisfactory 
rating methods now in use arises 
from the opinion held and expressed 
by some in high places that existing 
rating schedules are too complicated. 
They would have all rates made by 
a “simple” schedule feeling that any 
marked degree of refinement is un- 
warranted. These contentions cer- 
tainly deserve some observations. 

Everyone will agree that the ex- 
pense of rating should be kept at a 
minimum commensurate with the 
needs of the business. There are 
a great many risks upon which no 
extended analysis is justified. Dwell- 
ing property, for example, accounts 
for about 40% of the entire pre- 
mium and about 60%, numerically, 
of all the policies written. Rates on 
this class are obtained by applying 
a basis rate dependent upon the con- 
struction and public protection with 
a minimum of analysis. Farm prop- 
erty and sprinklered risks are rated 
by very simple schedules. In fact, 
about 50% of all premiums accrue 
from properties in connection with 
which rating is an extremely simple 
procedure. The refinement which is 
“jected to is, therefore, confined 
almost entirely to mercantile and 
manufacturing risks located, for the 
most part, in cities and towns con- 
gested and endangered by nearby 
properties filled with a multitude of 
hazards. 


Present Schedule Has 
Merited Commendation 


How about this charge that rating 
is too complicated? It should be 
borne in mind that one of the factors 
which guided the development of the 
Analytic System was the necessity 
of establishing a rating method 
which would fully satisfy the re- 
quirements of the anti-discrimina- 
tion laws in effect in most of the 
Mid-Western states. It was impor- 
tant to have a schedule which would 
produce rates which did not discrim- 
inate between risks having essentially 
the same degree of hazard and pro- 
tection. That, in itself, required 
analysis and measurement. Today 
state authorities respect the system- 
atic and equitable manner in which 
fire insurance has complied with these 
laws. 

Legislative investigations have re- 
sulted in commendation for the rat- 
ing — Praise of the rating 

Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Rating Problems—Continued 


method has come from various state 
officials. This fact is due to the con- 
viction that there is an equitable and 
comprehensive rating system in use. 
It was not a simple, inadequate sched- 
ule that merited the plaudits of these 
officials. 


Public Helped in Its Development 


It is interesting to recall how a 
great deal of this refinement found 
its way into the present schedule. I 
would be proud to be able to say 
the development has been entirely 
an achievement of the fire insurance 
business, but that would not be true. 
The public—the purchaser of insur- 
ance—has had much to do with the 
growth of the schedule. Many im- 
portant provisions of the schedule 
have resulted from manufacturers 
who have produced an article of un- 
usual merit from a fire prevention 
standpoint and have justifiably asked 
for recognition of it—from property 
owners who have provided unusual 
safeguards or exceptional protection 


for their property and have been con- 
vincing in their insistence that the 
improved condition be reflected in 
their fire insurance rate. The public 
has been educated to expect intelli- 
gent appraisal of its effort to safe- 
guard property. Would it be good 
business to repudiate all of this teach- 
ing by the adoption of a “simple” 
schedule which failed to evaluate a 
great many features which make one 
risk better than another ? 

Great strides have been made in 
fire prevention in recent years. It 
would be gratifying to believe that 
this has all been because the public 
has been aroused to a realization of 
its duty to conserve property. As a 
matter of fact, however, much of this 
decision to improve and safeguard 
property has taken impetus, if in- 
deed it has not been actuated, by a 
motive not quite so altruistic—a de- 
sire to save fire insurance premium. 
Conformity to accepted standards 
in the construction of property and 
the arrangement of processes—in 
the provision of fire protection 
equipment has done much to save 
life and property. It might prove 


a most unfortunate thing for the 
fire insurance companies to di: 
courage such conformity—to leave 
without tangible incentive the fiek 
of fire prevention—by adopting rat. 
ing schedules which failed to recog. 
nize it. 


Competitive Factor 


3ut there is still another factor 
to be considered—a factor which, 
from a cold business standpoint, 
should cause general-writing com. | 
panies to hesitate to recommend a 
simple schedule. I refer to the com. 
petitive feature. Reasonably com. | 
plete analysis may indicate that on 
one 2-story mercantile the rate is 
30¢ while on another without some 
of the superior features which have 
been evaluated in present schedules 
the rate is 50¢. A simple schedule 
would, of necessity, reduce differen- 
tiation to a minimum and on broad 


averages might well produce a rate of | 


40¢ on both of these risks. Those 
companies which are, in a_ sense 
narrow writers and which are in 2 
position to exercise considerable 
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selectivity in the risks they write— 
who are not influenced by agency 
considerations and do not participate 
in general business would readily 
write the more desirable risk at some 
reduction from the established rate 
and the other companies would find 
themselves with the less desirable 
risk at a rate hardly commensurate 
with the hazard they are assuming. 
Extend this situation to all risks 
rated by schedule and it will readily 
be seen how harmful a simple 
schedule might be to the general- 
writing companies who would find 
left for them only the less desirable 
risks at rates which fail to reflect 
the potentiality of loss. Would it 
not be well for the underwriter to 
consider this angle before he handi- 
caps himself by abandoning differ- 
entiation in rating? 


Rating Not Expensive 


About the only reason which can 
be advanced in support of simplifica- 
tion in rating is that it might effect 
some economy. That reason does 
not have much validity to support 
it. The average cost of rating today 
is in the neighborhood of 1% of 
the premium income—surely not a 


FOR JULY, 1945 


high cost when it is realized that a 
great deal more is accomplished by 
modern rating methods than the 
mere publication of a rate. The cost 
is hardly a sufficiently important 
factor to justify the abandonment 
of modern rating methods and re- 
version to those which were found 
inadequate even when the business 
was young. 


Classified Experience Considered 


The other major threat to an or- 
derly and equitable rating procedure 
emanates principally from those out- 
side the business. It is an idea 
which has been in existence for 
years, and which is sponsored by 
some state officials, chambers of 
commerce, by a few large buyers, 
and by a few in the business itself. 
The idea is that rates should be com- 
puted primarily upon classified ex- 
perience. This idea is found in two 
categories—there are those who be- 
lreve that rates in a given city or 
community should be based upon the 
experience of insurance companies 
in that city or community—and there 
are those who maintain that rates 
on a certain class—say drug stores 
—should be based primarily upon 


the loss statistics for that class—in 
other words, they believe that voca- 
tional classification is the proper 
rating procedure. 


Fundamentals of Rating Theory 


To understand this problem it 
would be well to review a few 
fundamentals of rating theory. A 
rating schedule has for its end the 
measurement of fire hazard. The 
schedule evaluates the many features 
which increase the potential likeli- 
hood of loss—even though the loss 
may never occur. There is no statis- 
tical verification for any specific 
charge in the schedule. There is no 
proof that the charge for a chimney 
on brackets is too high or too low. 
Individual charges are empirical— 
arbitrary, but they are uniform and 
relative and, fairly applied, do es- 
tablish relative fire hazard. Hazard 
is potential as well as active. It does 
not always cause a fire loss. A charge 
in rate for a severe hazard is justifi- 
able even though the risk never 
burns—or burns from some entirely 
different cause. Actual statistics 
may not always verify the rates pro- 
duced by a rating schedule. There 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Rating Problems—Continued 


may be insured 100 brick hardware 
stores of light hazard and 100 frame 
dry cleaning plants and it may hap- 
pen that all of the hardware stores 
burn and not one of the dry cleaning 
plants. In spite of this, rates still 
would be and should be higher on 
the dry cleaning plants than on the 
hardware stores. Classified statistics 
simply have no vitally important 
place in rating. 

Experience is not ignored. It is 
looked upon as a general guide. 
Along broad lines it is most helpful. 
As Mrs. Miniver expressed it, we 
are driving ahead—looking ahead— 
but now and then we look into the 
rear vision mirror to see what is be- 


hind us. 


Community Experience as 
Unsound Basis 


To those who have not a thorough 
conception of the theory of rating 
it seems most plausible to secure the 
insurance experience of each city 
or town and then vary from year 
to year the rates depending upon 


that experience. But there are a 
few factors which will indicate that 
such an idea is unsound. 

If a theory is sound it must be 
sound wherever applied and must 
not be susceptible to reductio ad ab- 
surdum. If the individual insurance 
experience of cities is an adequate 
guide and basis for the modification 
of fire insurance rates, it should be 
equally adequate in large municipal- 
ities and small towns. But let us 
consider a comparatively small town, 
prosperous and progressive with 
good fire protection and dependent 
in large part upon the operation of 
one principal industry. Through an 
unfortunate circumstance the fac- 
tory upon which the town depends 
so largely for its support may be 
destroyed by fire, thus producing 
most adverse loss experience for that 
community. Under the experience 
rating plan, rates would have to be 
increased. In fact the increase may 
be of sufficient amount to influence 
the industry to rebuild in some other 
town which had not yet experienced 
any serious losses and where rates 
might be lower even though the pub- 
lic protection was actually inferior. 


It is easy to imagine the feeling 

of some merchant in the town wh 

has been careful and has maintaing 

his property but who now has his | 

fire insurance rate increased becaug | 
elsewhere in town a factory burned | 
Of course, if, through good fortune 
the factory were not insured the 
loss would not affect the insurane 
loss figures and he would escape th 
increase. He might even get a re 
duced rate because there were br | 
few other losses in the town. I won. | 
der if the companies could escap 

a charge of discrimination if th} 
merchant’s rate were higher than} 
that of another merchant with ; | 
property of the same hazard and 

under the same protection located in 

some other nearby town? 





City Experience as Unsound Basis 


The plan is equally as unsound | 
in the case of large cities. Charles. 
ton, S. C., is often referred to as an | 
outstanding anomoly. Here the po. 
tential conflagration hazard is 
marked. Yet for a number of years 
there have been but few fires of con- 
sequence in that city. It has been 
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claimed that, on the basis of its ex- 
perience, Charleston should have re- 
duced rates. Now what would hap- 
pen if one of the conflagration areas 
were to burn? That could easily 
take place. One careless tenant in 
the congested area—a delayed alarm 
—an adverse wind and all the in- 
tangibles which are offered in ex- 
planation of Charleston’s record 
would be swept aside as easily as 
the property in the path of the 
flames. There would emerge a new 
Charleston. New construction would 
replace the conflagration breeders. 
No longer would loss expectancy be 
as great. Certainly the city would 
be a better underwriting proposition 
than it was before the fire. But 
what would happen to the citizens 
of this better city? Why, they 
would have their rates increased to 
take care of the large fire loss of 
the previous year. Would it be 
reasonable to believe that a tariff 
of increased rates could be main- 
tained? Narrow-writing companies 
exercising a high degree of selectiv- 
ity would be most grateful for a 
situation of that kind. 

It just won’t work that way. 
There is no more reason to reduce 
rates in Charleston because the 
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marked hazard analyzed and rec- 
ognized has not materialized into a 
loss than there is to increase rates in 
Fall River because a watchman in 


a rubber plant turned off the 


sprinklers too soon. 


Fallacy of Individual Class 


Experience as Basis 


Now it may be in order to con- 
sider the idea that fire insurance 
companies should keep exhaustive 
records of premiums and losses pro- 
duced by each so-called class and 
base rates primarily upon that ex- 
perience. When we cease to classify 
fire hazard and begin to classify 
what we may call vocations, we in- 
deed find ourselves in deep water. 
Similarity of name does not mean 
similarity of hazard or similarity in 
potential loss. Two risks may have 
identical names as far as pseudo- 
classification is concerned and yet 
one may contain 50 times the causa- 
tive hazard of the other—may, in 
fact, more closely resemble some 
risk of an entirely different name. 
There is in Columbus a department 
store with all the usual merchandis- 
ing hazards and, in addition, it has 
three restaurants served by two 




















kitchens, has a completely equipped 
bakery, operates a shoe repair de- 
partment, re-furnishes and re-uphol- 
sters furniture, and has a twenty- 
car garage in the basement. Nearby 
is another department store which 
does nothing but retail merchandise. 
They have but little in common ex- 
cept the name. 


Similar Names But Not 
Similar Hazards 


One machine shop may have spray 
painting and dipping and may work 
with magnesium-—another may do 
nothing except to turn tool steel. 
Yet they both have the same name. 
What is to be gained by keeping a 
lot of figures on such false classifica- 
tions and then attempting to adjust 
rates on those statistics. As Mr. 
Dean once said, such a procedure is 
“classifying adjectives instead of 
analyzing characteristics” and that 
for all practical purposes we might 
as well “keep statistical data on cat’s 
purrs and rooster’s spurs because 
they sound alike.” 

Suppose, however, that there were 
kept figures on each specific type of 
occupancy, where would it lead? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Suppose every loss resulting from 
fires in drug stores were charged 
to the drug store class. That pro- 
posal recalls to mind the little bake 
shop in Pudding Lane in London. 
That loss would have been quite a 
burden to have charged against the 
baking industry. How about the dry 
goods warehouse on Hanover Street 
in New York? How about Mrs. 
O’Leary’s barn—or her cow? To 
what should we charge the great 
Chicago fire? We can only reach 
the conclusion that determining rates 
by statistics maintained on a group 
of risks that may have but little in 
common except the names would de- 
part far from an equitable or non- 
discriminatory rating method. 


Measure Likelihood of Future Losses 


However, if it were possible to 
keep an accurate and comprehensive 
record of premiums and losses on 
each of many so-called classes, what 
would we have when we got 
through? We would then know just 
what rates the business should have 
charged Jast year for its indemnity. 


There is no assurance whatever that 
the experience of next year will even 
approximate the same pattern. After 
all, it is our problem to measure the 
likelihood of future losses—not to 
pay for last year’s business. 

And so we live and learn. There 
is no serious rating problem—just 
the threat of one which will not ma- 
terialize if those in authority will 
thoroughly understand the situation. 
The present method is not perfect, 
but I know of nothing better. 
Mathematically, the measurement 
would be more accurate if all risks 
were insured to the same percentage 
of their actual value. In any event, 
the method has met the demands 
placed upon it by a rapidly changing 
industrial era—has seen the average 
rate in Ohio drop from 79¢ to 45¢ 
in 20 years and with all that change 
has maintained a level of rates which 
has produced loss ratios departing 
but little from the accepted average. 

Maybe someday, someone will 
work out a satisfactory plan in fire 
insurance rating whereby a property 
consisting of many units with con- 
siderable spread and producing a cer- 
tain stipulated minimum premium 
may have its rate modified by its in- 


dividual experience. Maybe some 
really workable plan recognizing 
community experience modified by 
suitable credibility factors will be 
developed. It is not an impossible 
task. Fundamentally, however, we 
are striving to measure relative fire 
hazard, by empirical standards it is 
true, but yet in such a way that 
there is no unfair discrimination and 
in such a way that underwriting re. 
sults over a period of years are 
reasonable and satisfactory. This, | 
believe, is a better plan than to 
gather yesterday’s gardenias. 


—From an address before the Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Conference, Ohio State University 


NEBRASKA AUTO 
FINANCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY LAW SIGNED 


NEW and strengthened auto- 

mobile financial responsibility 
law recently passed the Nebraska 
legislature and has been signed by 
the Governor. Provisions of the law, 
similar to those recently adopted in 
other states, become effective Au. 
gust 10, 1945. 
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2. Commissions, plus cash allowances. 

3. Agency advertising and development 
fund. 

4. Home office cooperation in training 
field men. 


REAL OPPORTUNITIES: 


We have some real opportunities for men 
who are looking for a chance to develop 
their own agencies. Territories open in 
Missouri, Kansas, lowa and Nebraska. 


more information write 
JACKSON, Vice President 


For 
oO. R. 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“An old line legal reserve company" 
4727 Wyandotte Street 
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NEWS 


HE Committee on Classifications 

and Rating Methods of the In- 
surance Executives Association has 
prepared a revised and comprehen- 
sive nation-wide classification plan 
for fire and allied lines. Changes 
advocated were submitted to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at their special con- 
ference in St. Paul on June 4th and 
have been referred to a sub-commit- 
tee of three states (N. Y., N. J., and 
Va.) for consideration and consulta- 
tion with other segments of the in- 
surance business. 

Proposed new codings are de- 
signed to provide sufficiently detailed 
information to satisfy not only the 
anticipated requirements of state 
supervisory authorities but those of 
the insuring public and the business 
as well while, at the same time, 
avoiding too detailed a system where 
component bases would be too nar- 
row to serve a useful purpose. In 


'| order to attain consistency and ac- 


Cash 
U. S. Government Bonds* 
Other Bonds and Stocks* 
Real Estate 


Reinsurance Receivable 
Accrued Interest 


Reserve for Losses 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 


missioners. 
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Financial Statement 


Premiums and Accounts Receivable 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for all other Liabilities 


If actual December 31, 
used the assets would be 


curacy in its practical working, the 
committee recommends that stamp- 
ing offices or rating bureaus be re- 
quested to place code classification 
symbols on all daily reports and that 
future rate publications include code 
classification symbols and further 
that the rating bureaus provide ap- 
propriate classifications for flat 
rated risks as well as the necessary 
breakdown for statistics relating to 
risks carrying blanket premiums. 
The plan contemplates that gross 
direct premiums and losses accord- 
ing to classification will be compiled 
by the insurance companies and 
transmitted annually to a central 
statistical agency, perhaps the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which will be charged with compil- 
ing statistics for the fire business 
state by state. 


Presented by H. C. Conick, 
United States Manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group and_ the 


Chairman of the Committee on 


GLOBE & REPUBLIC INSURANCE 


OF AMERICA 
Established 1862 


ASSETS 


@ December 31, 


$1,000,000.00 
1,276,557.94 


' PROPOSED NATION-WIDE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Classification and Rating Methods 
of the IEA, recommendations call 
for codings as follows: Classifica- 
tion by Perils: (1) fire; (2) time 
element—embracing use and occu- 
pancy, errors and omissions, profits 
and commissions, rents, leasehold 
and extra expense; (3) extended 
coverage endorsement; (4) wind- 
storm and hail; (5) water damage, 
including sprinkler leakage; (6) 
earthquake; (7) miscellaneous. 
Classification by Occupancy and 
number of groupings: (1) habita- 
tional risks—five; (2) mercantile 
risks—four ; (3) non-manufacturing 
risks—seventeen; (4) manufactur- 
ing risks—sixty-five; (5) sprin- 
klered risks—four. Classification by 
Protection: (1) protected (Na- 
tional Board classes 1-8); (2) un- 
protected (National Board classes 
9-10). Classification by Structure: 
(1) fire resistive; (2) masonry; 
(3) frame—as classified by the 
Rating Bureau having jurisdiction. 





COMPANY 


$ 645,259.23 
2,354,758.62 
3,530,603.61 

17,500.00 
316,624.15 
42,493.84 
19,947.91 


$6,927 ,187.36 
$3,991,348.02 


546,732.72 
112,548.68 














Manager 


2,276,557.94 
$6,927,187.36 





* Bonds and stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Com- 
1944 market quotations of bonds and stocks had been 
$7,174,720.59 and the policyholders surplus $2,524,091.17. Securi- 
ties carried at $369,341.38 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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In Jail—Continued 


years. Their reputation for truth 
and veracity is excellent. 

“T ordinarily refrain from relat- 
ing the facts of a case in passing 
upon a rule to show cause for new 
trial, but in view of the number 
of years this matter has been in 
litigation, the number of times the 
issue involved has been submitted 
to the jury, and the peculiar as- 
pects of the entire case, compelled 
me to recite briefly the material 
facts developed during the trial. 

“The verdict of the jury was 
contrary to the inherent proba- 
bilities of the case; contrary to 
the reasonable inferences to be 
drawn from the proof and against 
the preponderance of the believ- 


able testimony in the case. Not- 
withstanding the fact that two 
juries have granted plaintiffs ver- 
dicts, I believe this verdict is the 
result of bias, prejudice, passion, 
or mistake, and the motion to set 
it aside will be granted.” 


The Claim Record 


This may or may not end this 
particular litigation. Needless to 
say, the costs of preparation and 
defense of the four trials were very 
large. They were more than any 
uninsured defendant could comfort- 
ably pay. Therefore, this case illus- 
trates the real need of insurance even 
though insured is of the opinion 
that he is innocent and free from 
negligence. 
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Lest it should be concluded, k 
cause of the tenaciousness with 
which this case was defended, thy 
insurance companies are litigious, ¥ 
point to this Company’s record » 
casualty litigation for the year 194 
Out of a total of 250,000 claim 
presented, 2,982 went to lawsuit 
The rest were settled or otherwix 
disposed of without litigation. (Qj 
the 2,982 cases going to suit, 2,1(§| 
were settled by compromise out 9] 
court. Of the 874 taken to cour 
696 resulted in verdicts for the ¢ 
fendant or dismissals. A large par 
of this litigation arose in New Yor 
City where, because of an unusw|| 
situation, many claims are first pr. 
sented as lawsuits. 

It is not possible to reconcile aj 
differences without lawsuits, but jt 
is this Company’s policy to do » 
wherever possible. 

We will continue in the futur 
as in the past, to pay every jus 
claim promptly and fairly, but w 
will also continue to preserve th 
self-respect of the Company and it 
insured policyholders by defendiy 
to the last ditch claims which ar 
non-meritorious or clearly fraud, 


ulent. 
U. S. F. & G. Bullets 


NEW YORK AGENTS TO 
STUDY COMMISSION TABLE 


HE New York State Association 

of Local Agents, by unanimow 
action of its directors, committe 
chairmen and local board officers 
adopted a committee report which 
proposes an immediate study to se 
cure a fair and adequate revision of 
commissions. The report said it 
part: “In view of the fact tha 
agency operating costs are increas 
ing while fire insurance rates are de 
creasing, a revision of fire insurance 
commissions is overdue. Our dis 
cussions revealed that many in 
equalities exist in the rates of com- 
missions and rules affecting various 
localities in the state. . . . We hold 
that fire commissions paid to nor- 
policy writing agents should not be 
more than 10 per cent less than con- 
missions to policy writing agents. 
We believe a study should be under- 
taken to devise a standard formula 
to determine what constitutes a fair 
and adequate commission in all 
phases of the insurance business.” 
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Toiling slaves hewed and 
wrought by hand... life was 
cheap . .. and the idea of insur- 
ance would have been beyond 
understanding. 


Today ... with effective tools in 
the hands of skilled workmen... 
all well protected by insurance 
. .. construction crews perform 
near-miracles in comparison 
with the labors of ancient 
builders. 


Central Surety, operating 
through agents in all states of 
the Nation, is closely linked to 
accelerated progress coming 
through the ages. 

















CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION. 





HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
R. E. McGINNIS, President 
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Safety Responsibility—Continued 
person involved in several minor 
accidents will ultimately be involved 
in a serious one. 


Date of Compliance 


During the past year an amend- 
ment went into effect providing that 
no persons should be relieved from 
financial responsibility who had not 
made full compliance with the re- 
quirements in his particular case for 
a period of at least nine months. 
The reason advanced for this 
amendment was that some persons 
did not make voluntary compliance, 
and by the time we could enforce 
the suspension order, due oftentimes 
to changes in residence or employ- 
ment, such person escaped penalty 
until almost a year expired from the 
date of his accident, whereupon he 
became eligible for relief from the 
provisions of the law. It was an 
inequitable situation that the law- 
abiding citizen who made voluntary 
immediate and full compliance 
should receive no different consid- 
eration than the other individual 


who compelled the enforcement of 
our requirements. 


Hence, by this 


amendment, relief from the law is 
made partially dependent upon the 
date of compliance, and we feel that 
it has already increased the number 
of voluntary compliances which, in 
turn, reduces the number of cases 
necessarily referred to police au- 
thorities for enforcement. 


Parked Car Problem 


Although we now seldom receive 
a complaint in the case of the parked 
car owner and/or operator involved 
in an accident, nevertheless there 
are some people who feel that the 
parked car owner and/or operator 
should be exempt from the provi- 
sions of the law. Of course, this is 
a matter which has already been 
given some consideration by the 
Legislature, and remains for their 
determination. It will be understood 
that the parked vehicle which is in- 
sured need not be considered, since 
such owner and/or operator is not 
inconvenienced or embarrassed in 


any way. The question is merely 
whether particular consideration 
should be extended the owner 


and/or operator of an uninsured 
parked vehicle. 





Those favoring such exemption 
declare that in ninety-nine cases og! 
of one hundred, the owner and/p 
operator of a parked vehicle cou 
under no circumstances be respon 
sible for an accident. On the othe 
hand, courts have held that a parke 
car may be the cause of an accident 
The question of whether a car wa 
legally parked would introduce th 
question of fact-finding in each cage 
Since the Legislature in framing 
the law relieved the Commissione 
under any situation from determif 
ing questions of liability, if a change 
in law required that determinatin 
in the case of a parked car it might | 
conceivably lead to the same require. 
ment under different circumstances, 
Consideration must be given to the J 
objectives of the law itself and the 
duties imposed upon the Commis. 
sioner in its administration. 


Number of Insured Cars 


The number of insured owner 
and operators was estimated as it 
creasing from about 30 per cent be 
fore enactment of the present lawte} « 
75 per cent in 1943. On the basis 
of insurance coverage submittel] 
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with accident reports during the past 
year, it would appear that now over 
85 per cent are presently insured. 
However, we would question the in- 
ference that this figure truly reflects 
the percentage of insured vehicles 
within the State. It must be taken 
into consideration that we have no 
means of knowing the extent of 
coverage of persons who escape be- 
ing involved in accidents. There- 
fore, we figure the average percent- 
age would more closely approximate 
80 per cent at the present time. 


Effect of Gasoline Rationing 


Many uninsured owners and op- 
erators declare that they neglected 
or lapsed their insurance because of 
gasoline rationing and limited driv- 
ing. Although insurance companies 
have adjusted their rates in accord- 
ance with the type of gas ration 
issued, some people, perhaps unin- 
formed, feel that the cost of insur- 
ance is not justified in their par- 
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ticular case. With a return of 
normal driving conditions in the 
postwar period this reason can no 
longer be advanced, and it may be 
logically assumed that increasing in- 
surance coverage will result. 


Safety and Responsibility Emphasized 


We believe that the report for the 
year is convincing evidence that the 
law is not alone being properly ad- 
ministered, but also strictly enforced. 
We believe that the increasing num- 
ber of insured owners and operators, 
together with the deposits received 
from those uninsured, guarantees 
financial reimbursement to persons 
entitled to receive the same. We be- 
lieve that future protection is ex- 
tended to the public in the cases of 
those persons under obligation to 
maintain proof of their financial 
responsibility. We believe that re- 
quiring financial responsibility from 
certain individyals whose record in- 
dicates a careless disregard of prop- 


erty or persons before such person 
is actually involved in an accident, 
is taking proper precaution in the 
public interest. We believe that the 
law itself encourages and emphasizes 
the necessity of safe driving prac- 
tices, and promotes respect for the 
public safety and personal rights of 
other people. The degree in which 
these objectives have been realized is 
a fair criterion of the law itself and 
its successful administration. 


Cost of Operation 


Approximately 308 people were 
employed in Safety Responsibility 
work, including the personnel of 
New York City and all District Of- 
fices. About 342 were so employed 
in 1943. Our cost of operation for 
the twelve month fiscal period end- 
ing March 31, 1944 was $519,540.16. 
The previous fiscal period covered 
only nine months—July 1, 1942 
through March 31, 1943—and the 
cost of operation during that period 
was $420,052.24. 
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hode Island 


A Small State with an 
Impressive Background 


The honor of being the organizer of the first woman’s club goes to Anne 
Hutchinson, who, while not Rhode Island born, chose this state for her 
home. Women were not allowed at certain meetings for religious dis- 
courses in Massachusetts, so she began meetings for women only. The 
authorities did not object to her organizing women, but objected seri- 
ously to her daring teachings, such as all classes of people having equal 
rights before the law. For spreading such doctrines, she was tried by a 
church court and ordered, together with her large family and eighteen 
sympathizers, to leave the state. Being a woman of religious convictions 
strong enough to have caused her to follow the Reverend John Coiton 
from England, she was welcomed in Rhode Island by Roger Williams, 
America’s first champion of free speech. 

In Providence, Anne and her husband became influential leaders. 
With the group who had accompanied them, they formed a settlement 
on the Island of Aquidneck. After the island was bought from the 
Indians, the settlement grew rapidly, attracting many other seekers of 
spiri:ual freedom. Later the Bay Colony Ministers sent three members 
to it:form the exiles that they might return upon recanting Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s theory of inner sanctification, or the “Covenant of Grace,” 
but the group chose to remain in Rhode Island. 

Anne Hutchinson continued to be a great leader, and a “useful 
nurse and neighbor,” until the death of her husband in 1642, when she 
moved to New York, where she and all of her family were killed in 1643 
by the Indians. 


The Rhode Island Insurance Company, like Anne 
Hutchinson, has found this Small State with an 
Impressive Background a friendly place for living. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE + RHODE ISLAND 
Progressive in Outlook— Conservative in Management 
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CASUALTY RECIPROCAL 
LAW SIGNED IN 
NEW YORK 


OVERNOR Thomas E. Dewey 

of New York has signed a 
act to permit reciprocal insurers tp 
transact personal injury and prop 
erty damage liability, workmen; 
compensation and employers’ li. 
bility insurance. The bill amend 
Section 411 of the New York In 
surance Law, and includes a pm 
vision that “any reciprocal insure 
authorized to do the business gf 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
shall be deemed to be a mutual car. 
rier,” in an attempt to meet a techni 


Compensation Law. In a message 
accompanying the bill, Governor 
Dewey expressed doubt that it wil 
clearly permit reciprocal insurers 
to issue workmen’s compensation 
policies, but nevertheless gave his 
approval to the bill as being in ger- 
eral a desirable measure. The ac 
had the backing of reciprocal ip 
surance interests of Kansas City. 


INDEPENDENT CARRIERS 
ORGANIZE 


RELIMINARY steps to form 

an association of independent fire 
and casualty insurers—stock, mw 
tual and reciprocal—were taken in 
Chicago on June 1 when forty-two 
representatives of forty-nine insur- 
ance carriers and three farm bureaus 
met to discuss problems arising out 
of the Supreme Court “commerce” 
decision and the attempts to pass 
model rating legislation. 

An executive committee, com 
posed of representatives of three 
stock companies (Allstate, Ameri- 
can Fidelity and Casualty, Ohio 
Casualty), three mutual companies 
(Employers of Iowa, Auto owners, 
State Farm Auto), and two inter- 
insurance exchanges (Chicago Mo- 
tor Club, Detroit Automobile), has 
named the organization the National 
Association of Independent Insur- 
ers, adopted a constitution and by- 
laws and elected the following 
temporary officers : President, Henry 
Moser, Allstate Insurance Company, 
vice-president, J. R. Otto, Auto 
Owners Insurance Company ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Robert Mead, State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Company. 
This new body will have a primaty 
interest in rate legislation and is 
offering membership to all inde 
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MAKE YOUR 


ET’'S GO!” You'll hear it 

someday from contractors over 

the nation. And when word 
comes to start construction we will 
be ready to help speed into action 
the plans profit-wisg businessmen 
and agents . .". are making 
now. How is your post war plan- 
ning ? 

It’s not unpatriotic to plan now 
for post war profit. On the con- 
trary, as long as it does not interfere 
with the war effort, such planning 
is good business. Inasmuch as con- 
struction at home will create thou- 
sands of jobs and guard in large 
measure against unemployment dur- 
ing conversion . . . and inasmuch as 
the men who will need our services 
have already advanced far-reaching 
construction programs... it is 
particularly our duty not just to 
think about peace time work now 
but to actively prepare for it. 


Government Projects 


Government, both local and na- 
tional, has already taken the lead in 
post war planning. As recently re- 
lated by Major General Eugene 
Reybold, chief of Army Engineers, 
government expenditures after the 
war for river and harbor work, flood 
control and multiple purpose proj- 
ects may exceed 4% billion dollars. 
The total includes projects already 
adopted by congress amounting to 
3 billion, 63 million dollars, plus 
economically justified projects rec- 
ommended to congress. 

Of the program authorized by 
congress, detailed construction plans 
and specifications are ready for a 
volume of post war work estimated 
to cost 500 million dollars and to 
be distributed generally throughout 
the country. Other far-reaching 
projects are in preparation. The 
first item in the post war plans of 
the Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Reclamation, for example, calls 
for increasing of irrigated area in 17 
western states from 21 to 43 mil- 
lion acres. This will involve build- 
ing many new dams in perhaps as 
many as 17 western states. Similar 
government projects planned by 
other bureaus involve comparable 
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by FRED JACOBSEN, Superintendent, 


Contract and Miscellaneous Bond Division, 
Continental Casualty Company 


widespread construction programs. 
Large cities . of which the city 
of Chicago is typical . . . are now 
actively planning super highway, 
city and park improvement pro- 
grams which will require extensive 
post war construction. And a re- 
cent survey of plans in 24 states 
showed that public projects slated 
for after the war total $823 million. 


Business Plans 


Business is following the lead of 
government in post war planning. 
Local Chambers of Commerce, as in 
Chicago, are pushing the formation 
of plans now, so that individual busi- 
ness men can reconvert to peace time 
levels at the end of the war in Eu- 
rope without occasioning the unem- 
ployment problems which accom- 
panied the change-over at the end 
of the last war. These plans involve 
millions of dollars of construction. 

Private individuals have their own 
post war desires. The National 
Chamber of Commerce reported as 
early as September, 1943, after a 
survey of families with incomes un- 
der $4000, that within six months 
after the war’s end 1,540,000 fami- 
lies across the nation plan to build 
or buy new homes. And of those 
who already own homes 39 per cent 
want to make improvements. The 
construction industry itself is talking 
of 1,000,000 units a year. Major 
labor organizations are talking of 
building as many as 1,750,000 homes 
annually . . .. with emphasis on low 
cost housing. 


It is evident that billions of dol- 
lars will be spent on all types of 
construction for several years after 
the war is over. There will be con- 
struction of federal, state, county, 
city and village roads and streets 

. . bridges of all types, large and 
small . railroad underpasses and 
overpasses Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and Municipal airports 
. . . buildings of all types—federal, 
state, county, city and village im- 
provements homes . fac- 
tories railroads. All of these 
are immediate post war projects. 
They are not complicated by conver- 
sion problems. And, like government 
plans many of them are already 
completed and approved. Work will 
begin as soon as possible after V- 
day. 

Your post war planning should be 
equally far advanced. Prepare and 
lay your ground work now to make 
certain that contractors and engi- 
neers in your territory will call on 
you for their surety bond require- 
ments. No military success was ever 
accomplished without complete and 
detailed planning. Certainly we 
cannot hope to have any measure of 
success with an eleventh hour hit or 
miss program. Now . whether 
you have never before taken an in- 
terest in contract bond business 
or whether you have gotten out of 
touch with procedures and methods 
during the war years . NOW is 
the time to get busy making con- 
tacts for your post war contract 
business. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Postwar Sales Plans—Continued 


Begin by getting acquainted with 
contractors in your territory. Call 
on them often to talk about post war 
projects. Learn all you can concern- 
ing the particular post war construc- 
tion projects in which each individ- 
ual is interested and about the over- 
all challenge to the building industry 
today. Keep in touch with proposed 
construction projects in your local- 
ity. Bring yourself up to date on 
contract bond forms, on any changes 
which have been made in underwrit- 
ing procedures. If you’re around 


. . . and interested and in- 
formed . . . while the projects are 
being formulated, you'll be more 


likely to be called in when it’s time 
to start building. You'll also be in a 
better position, when work begins, 
to give good service quickly if you 


have taken advantage of these 
months to learn all necessary facts 
about your prospect ... size ot 


business, payroll, type of employees, 
type of equipment, kind of work the 
outfit can handle, etc. Once the war 
is won, bringing these facts up to 
date will be easy. 

You have an even better chance 
of getting contract business when 
the time comes if, during the months 
ahead, you help local contractors to 
earn their share of the government 
financed program now in planning 
stages. This Company maintains in 
Washington, D. C. a service bureau 
which is equipped to give contrac- 
tors in your community .. . free of 
charge helpful information 
which may make a difference in their 
landing government contracts which 
will be let locally. For full informa- 
tion on how the Washington bu- 
reau can help your prospects with 
facts on government construction 
projects, write the Home Office. 


A Major Factor 


Interest in the problems of the 
contractor . and the community 
should be a major factor in 
your post war planning. Most com- 
munities have planning boards. 
Show an interest in these committees 
and planning boards . . . if possible 
become a member yourself. If you 
cannot take an active part in the 
planning, become acquainted with 
the members of the boards. At the 


same time it will pay you to get tp 
know all of the better architects and 
engineers in your region. In may 

‘ases they will direct or can Assis 
you in obt: ining construction bong 
when work begins and_ the 
may be valuable contacts for othe 
forms of business prior to that time 

Architects and engineers can 
especially helpful to you when bug. 
nessmen and individuals begin build. 
ing again. Through them you ca 
meet the owners and officers of cor. 
porations which are planning to e. 
pand their plants when condition 
permit. These are the people yo 
want to cultivate. But you needn} 


wait till they are ready to build t)| 


see them. 


Check Your Prospect List 


You can also met your post war 
clients by checking up on your pros. 
pect list. Many men and wome 
now on your books for other forns 
of protection are good prospects for 
contract bonds after the war. Whe 
you are seeing a family head abou 
his other insurance, talk about pos 
war building. All men will discus 
their hopes for the future. You ther 
have an opportunity to remind your 
chent that while his home is unde 
construction a bond is as essentid 
as is fire insurance to protect it after 
it is completed. Many a proud owner 
thought he was the real owner of 
his home after having paid for it in 
full according to contract, only t 
find lien threats against the property 
because of some labor or material bill 
left unpaid. 

At present the contract bond busi- 
ness is at low ebb. But you can ex 
pect and must be prepared for con- 
struction activity at the end of the 
war . . . even with the cessation oi 
hostilities in Europe. Your part in 
construction is an important one, 
The months before your job begins 
are no less important. Begin now 
to check up on your contract bond 
status . . . by bringing yourself up 
to date on any changes that may 
have occurred in past years. Check 
over your supplies . . . make sure 
that you have everything you need 
and that everything you have is the 
latest form. When the war ends 
you will net more business if the 
material on your shelves . . . and 
the information at your fingertips 

. is fresh, up to date. 
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FARMERS NEED HAIL INSURANCE 


crop insurance proved to be 

unsatisfactory, both to the 
farmers and the Government, in the 
years 1939 to ’43 when it was tried 
out, the 78th Congress passed H. R. 
4911, a piece of legislation to amend 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act and 
revive the Federal Crop Insurance 


De ins the fact that Federal 


' Corporation. During the five-year 


experiment it cost the Government 
$2.00 for each $1.00 of indemnity 
paid to the farmers. It is note- 
worthy that the nation has embar- 
rassing surpluses of the two com- 
modities which head the list of crops 
to be insured. The revived plan 
commences with wheat, cotton and 
flax planted for harvest in 1945; 
and we have lots of wheat and lots 
of cotton in storage. 


Loss in Yield 


Producers (farmers) are insured 
against loss in yield due to unavoid- 
able causes, including drouths, flood, 
hail, wind, frost, winter-kill, light- 
ning, fire, excessive rain, snow, wild- 
life, hurricane, tornado, insect infes- 
tation, plant disease, and other un- 
avoidable causes determined by the 
Boards established in each county. 

However, the fact that Federal 
crop insurance will again be avail- 
able to farmers does not mean that 
the Government can take over the 
job of writing all crop insurance. 
There are many crops with which 
the Government at present does not 
even experiment. Among them are 
oats, barley, tomatoes, onions, tree 
fruits ; all of which constitute 100% 
prospects for hail insurance. 


Different Principles 


Moreover, Uncle Sam’s protecting 
arm leaves a hole a mile wide for 
Hardy Hailstone to romp through 
in fields of wheat, cotton and flax. 
This is because hail insurance and 
Federal crop insurance are written 
on different principles, both as to 
amounts and as to adjustment. 

The producer has his choice of 
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two different bases of indemnity 
under Federal crop insurance. He 
may insure for either 50% or 75% 
of the average yield of the com- 
modity, based on the records of his 
farm tor a representative period. To 
the contrary, he may take hail in- 
surance up to the actual expected 
yield of the crops for the current 
year, and may take out additional 
hail insurance as his crops develop 
and promise a more bountiful har- 
vest. 

Federal crop insurance must be 
taken prior to or at the time of 
planting, before the farmer has any 
idea as to whether his yield will 
be under, equal to, or above the 
average. Hail insurance is written 
after the crop has come up, and 
during the time when the farmer 
can form an idea as to how bounti- 
ful a yield he will harvest. Federal 
crop insurance may not be taken in 
excess of 75% or 50% of the aver- 
age yield; hail insurance may be 
taken up to the value of the ex- 
pected yield, subject only to cer- 
tain customary limits as printed in 
the application. 
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In addition to the foregoing dif- 
ferences as to amounts of insurance, 
there is a distinct difference as to 
adjustment of losses and payment 
of indemnity. Government crop in- 
surance is written by the farm. Hail 
insurance is written by the acre. 
Nothing is payable under Govern- 
ment crop insurance unless the en- 
tire yield of the commodity on the 
field or the farm falls below the in- 
sured average. In order to deter- 
mine the yield, the crop must actu- 
ally be harvested. Any amount 
harvested is applied as a credit 
against the insurance, and Govern- 
ment crop insurance pays only the 
amount by which the actual harvest 
falls below the insured portion 
(50% or 75%) of the average yield. 

On the other hand, because hail 
insurance is written by the acre, 
if even a part of a field is damaged 
or destroyed, insurance is paid on 
the damaged or destroyed portion, 
regardless of how much harvest 
comes from the undamaged portion. 


Three Good Reasons 


To summarize, here are the rea- 
sons you can write hail insurance, 
even after Government crop insur- 
ance is already on the crop: 

First, Government crop insurance 
can not be for more than 75% or 
50% of the average yield; hail in- 
surance can be for as much as the 
crop promises to be worth. 

Second, the farmer with Govern- 
ment crop insurance can suffer a 
substantial loss and still not collect 
a cent, because the remainder of 
his crop will produce enough to 
equal 75% or 50% of his average; 
hail insurance pays for any dam- 
age or destroyed part of the crop. 

There is one other difference. 
Government crop insurance is con- 
trolled by the farmer’s application, 
by the policy, by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, and by any amend- 
ments made in the Act. Hail insur- 
ance is a simple contract, so short 
that it is printed on the two sides 


of a letter sized sheet of paper. 
—Cravens Dargan Review 
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SAN FRANCISCO FIRE 


AN FRANCISCANS | have 

long been badgered, and not 

always facetiously, with the 
charge that in discussing the great 
catastrophe they have attempted to 
magnify the ravages of the fire in 
order to conceal or minimize those 
of the earthquake which preceded it. 
We believe that this attempt is more 
apparent than real. Men stand less 
in awe and speak less reticently of 
man-made disasters than of those ac- 
cruing from the operation of the 
blind forces of nature. So it may 
well be that San Franciscans, being 
human, speak less in reticence of the 
fire than of the earthquake. 


Earthquake Damage 


However, there is another and 
more cogent reason: the direct dam- 
ages of the earthquake of April 18, 
1906, while extensive, were by no 
means colossal. And had it not been 
for the four-days’ raging fire, nine- 
tenths of the destruction would not 
have occurred. The thousands of 
residences which escaped the fire, 
many of which are now still stand- 
ing, afford irrefutable proof of this. 
Some were wrenched from their 
foundations, and many suffered 
fallen chimneys and cracked plaster, 
but minor repairs soon put them all 
back into use. Moreover, few if any 
of the business buildings which had 
been properly constructed of proper 
materials, succumbed to the earth- 
quake. Windows in them were 
broken and plaster cracked, but 
damage was small until the fire 
struck and gutted them. Larger 
buildings, as we use the term now, 
were more the exception than the 
rule before April, 1906, in San 
Francisco, but there were a number 
of them then and, except in cases 
where they have been torn down to 
make room for larger ones, they still 
stand and are in constant use today. 
Properly constructed, of proper ma- 
terials, they took the worst that the 
earthquake offered, and did not fall 
or fail. 

Of the colossal destruction 
wreaked by the mighty avalanche of 
fire which for four full days swept 
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San Francisco, the late Frank Mor- 
ton Todd in his engaging history 
of Fireman’s Fund, A fkomance of 
Insurance, says: 

“The ruin of San Francisco in 
1906 resembled that of Constanti- 
nople in the thirteenth century. In 
San Francisco the human enemy 
was lacking; but the cases have in 
common the sudden turning of half 
an urban population into homeless 
migrants, and the disruption of every 
arrangement of their lives. . . . By 
the 2lst of April, four hundred 
ninety-seven blocks, three thousand 
acres, over four and a half square 
miles, had been burned out of the 
heart of the city, taking the whole- 
sale, financial and retail shopping 
districts, together with the populous 
area south of Market Street and 
toward the Mission district, and 
leaving miles of streets impassable. 
... Over twenty-eight thousand 
one hundred eighty buildings were 
destroyed, said to be worth, with 
their contents, between $350,000,- 
000 and $500,000,000—which is as 
close an estimate as it was possible 
to make—the greatest conflagration 
loss the world has ever known.” 


Fire Damage 


Yes, what ruined San Francisco 
was the fire; and, in stressing it, 
San Franciscans are not guilty of 
attempting to conceal or ignore the 
sarthquake. To be sure, what gave 
the fire its chance was lack of water ; 
and for this the earthquake, break- 
ing the major water mains, was to 
blame. But pursuing the matter 
further, blame might be placed on 
a long line of city officials—for not 
providing an adequate auxiliary fire- 
fighting water supply. Of course 
their dereliction was not through 
lack of good intentions. Rather, 
never having had or heard of such 
an experience, they could not fore- 
see its possibility, and knew neither 
the necessity nor the means of cop- 
ing with it. It took the harsh, 
staggeringly costly lesson of April, 
1906, to teach San Franciscans the 
necessity of a system of water sup- 
ply for fire protection, second to 


none. Thanks to this catastrophic 
lesson, San Francisco now has such 
a system—a system so complete, so 
diverse, and so abundantly extensive 
that neither serious rupture of mains 
nor failure of pressure is a likeli- 
hood, even in the event of an earth- 
quake of record severity. 

For weeks after the great fire, 
thousands of San Franciscans lived 
in the streets, in Golden Gate Park, 
in the Presidio, on famed Twin 
Peaks, and on other hills—in tents, 
“refugee shacks,’ and whatever 
other form of improvised habita- 
tion could be found or quickly built. 
Many thousands whose homes had 
not burned were permitted to sleep 
in their houses, but, lest cracked 
chimneys or broken flues start new 
fires, were required to cook in the 
streets in front of their homes. 


Improvised Habitation 


Thanks to the quick arrival of 
the military and the declaration of 
martial law, there was little looting 
and no serious crime or disorder. 
And the general commissary estab- 
lishment was so quickly and well set 
up that good food in plenty was 
available for all. The men folk had 
to walk blocks and stand in long 
queues to get it, but in those days 
they had little else to do, so this 
worked no hardship. Fortunately, 
after the heavy rain on the 22nd, 
the weather cleared quickly and re- 
mained sunny and warm; and the 
testimony of many who went 
through the experience is that after 
the first two or three days, by which 
time order and an orderly pattern 
of life had been established, they 
actually enjoyed it—‘“It was like 
going to the mountains on a camping 
trip and roughing it.” They were 
“all in the same boat,” and a spirit 
of camaraderie quickly developed, 
which lived and later evidenced it- 
self in many a “five, ten or fifteen 
years after” celebration. Men who 
previously “never had time” to help 
another, found themselves now do- 
ing so willingly; and with an inner 
recompense the like of which they 

(Continued on the next page) 
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San Francisco Fire—Continued 


never had known before. It was out 
of that spirit of “one for all and all 
for one,” that, as soon as the ruins 
had cooled, San Franciscans went to 
work to build their new city on the 
ashes of the old one. How well they 
builded, let the skyline of today’s 
city proudly tell! 


Monument to Fire Insurance 


The years immediately following 
the disaster of 1906 were probably 
the busiest in San Francisco’s whole 
history, the teeming years of the 
Gold Rush not excepted. Fortu- 
nately, much of the huge fire loss 
was covered by insurance, and its 
prompt payment permitted the quick 
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start of full reconstruction—the ney 
city is really a monument to fir 
insurance. 

Not only the vast physical ruins 
had to be cleared away and a ney 
city built, but a mess of municipd 
graft and a swarm of 
which had built up and prospere( 
on the city’s ruin, had to be eradi. 


cated. In the short space of less than | 


nine years all this was done. An¢ 
with it done, San Francisco, with 
pride and happiness, addressed an 
invitation to all the world, reading: 
“Come and See!” 

The world accepted. The Pan. 
ama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion—the “World’s Fair” as every. 
one called it—was, despite the World 
War, one of the gayest, happiest, 
most interesting and colorful inter- 
national pageants ever held. 

To celebrate the completion of 
the world’s two greatest bridges, 
and to commemorate another quar- 
ter-century of steady progress, San 
Francisco, in 1939 and 1940, spon- 
sored the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, and was host again to 
millions of visitors from every cor- 
ner of the world. 

The Golden Gate International 
Exposition was the crowning monv- 
ment to San Francisco’s renaissance, 
In thirty-five years the city that had 
been burned to ashes had rebuilt 
itself, held two international expo- 
sitions, and built the two greatest 
bridges in the world! 


_ From “Storied San Francisco,” a special edi- 
tion of Fireman’s Fund Record, 


NEW CHAIRMEN FOR 
NATIONAL BOARD 
COMMITTEES 


IX of the standing committees 

of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters have new chairmen: 
Actuarial Bureau, Gilbert Kingan, 
manager, London & Lancashire In- 
surance Company, Ltd.;- Adjust- 
ments, O. E. Lane, chairman, Fire 
Association of Philadelphia; Con- 
struction of Buildings, C. D. Mc- 
Vay, president, Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Company ; Finance, Harold 
V. Smith, president, Home Insur- 
ance Company; Maps, James F. 
Crafts, lst vice president, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company; Public 
Relations, George H. Duxbury, as- 
sistant manager, North British & 
Mercantile Ins. Company. 
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BANK AND AGENT 
AUTO PLAN 


HE future course of the Bank 

and Agent Auto Plan was charted 
and the signal given to proceed 
without delay at a meeting of the 
Financed Accounts Sub-committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents held in New York 
on June 13 and 14, 1945. 

The draft of the National Asso- 
ciation’s Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
manual was approved. The commit- 
tee discussed several methods for 
distributing the manual to the mem- 
bership and voted to submit the 
recommended procedure to the full 
committee for approval. The group 
concurred on making the manual 
available to companies, banks and 
non-members at a nominal charge to 
be determined later. The manual 
will go to press shortly. It is antici- 
pated that distribution will be within 
the next six weeks. 

Realizing the importance of hav- 
ing a common insignia behind which 
the promotional efforts of agents, 
banks and companies can be mobil- 
ized, a trade mark developed by the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
was adopted. Upon completion of 
several recommended mechanical re- 
finements, the trade mark will be 
registered. Permission for use will 
be granted to all participating in- 
terests. 

During the two-day session the 
committee met with several com- 
pany officials to coordinate promo- 
tional activities. Plans for organiz- 
ing the program on a nation-wide 
basis were reviewed and the intro- 
ductory phase was agreed upon. The 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
consented to establish a clearing 
house for all company promotional 
material and those company officials 
present agreed to instruct their field 
personnel to work with local agent 
groups in the organization of local 
programs. 

The committee also conferred 
with Louis J. Asterita, secretary of 
the Consumer Credit Committee of 
the American Bankers Association, 
to review its direct financing manual. 
The committee unanimously agreed 
that the American Bankers Associa- 
tion manual will constitute a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the suc- 
cess of the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan. 
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A motion picture explaining how 
banks and insurance agents can 
profitably cooperate in financing 
the purchase of automobiles and in 
insuring them is now being produced 
by the motion picture bureau of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company. 
The film is being made in coopera- 
tion with the National Association 
of Insurance Agents as a contribu- 
tion to the banking and insurance 
industries in the promotion of the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan and will, 
upon release, be shown at insurance 
gatherings and to banks throughout 
the country. 


The picture will show how the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan has 
spread throughout the nation and 
the success which banks and agents, 
in both small and large towns, have 
had with it. Scenes in the film, taken 
in a number of banks, will show the 
exact procedure which is followed 
when a prospective car buyer ap- 
plies for a loan, and how the insur- 
ance on cars financed in this way is 
always placed with a local insurance 
agent. Other scenes will show some 
of the advertising and promotional 
activities which banks are using in 
connection with the plan. 
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Finest Lifetime Income Security contract for men: 

(1) Monthly A &H Income at full rate for life 
with twelve months’ coverage for non-confining 
sickness and thereafter for life if confined. 

(2) No increase in premium on account of age. 

(3) No decrease in benefits at any time. 

(4) Policy cannot be cancelled during any period 
for which premium is paid. 


Complete sales equipment available.Write today! 


America's No.1 Accident and Sickness Insurance Company 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


Commercial Accident re sit ¢ aywat oboe 
ond Health Division Agency... .. Ad. A S\\i)) eiccssuscesvee 

910 S. MICHIGAN AVE. Ns rio ons sscccdeesccsaees 
GIP s vesiccccevocvesene State. ........ 


CHICAGO 


Please send me full details, without 
obligation, about your New Independence 
policy, CP-999. 
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PROTECTIVE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH EFFICIENT SERVICE AND PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENT! | 
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American Aviation & General: An in 
land marine department has been estab- 
lished in keeping with the company’s 
program to make available to its agents 
complete fire, aviation, automobile, inland 
marine, transportation and all risks insur- 
ance facilities. At its home office in Read- 
ing, inland marine business will be under 
the supervision of William H. Hulse. A 
western inland marine department in Chi- 
cago will be man: iged by Henry C. Stoll. 
Mr. Hulse was with the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company at the formation of 
their inland department and remained 
with that organization until a year ago 
when he joined the Fire Association at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Stoll organized and 
supervised the inland department of the 
Millers National Insurance Company and 
in 1943 entered the general agency busi- 
ness. He became affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Aviation in November, 1944, to take 
charge of the Chicago branch office. 


x k *& 


American Indemnity: Ralph O. Bristol 
has been appointed special agent, assist- 
ing Fred G. Colborne, state agent in 
charge of the Ohio service office. Mr. 
3ristol was formerly state agent in Ohio 
for the Retail Druggists Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, from 1936 to July, 
1942 and was subsequently associated 
with the War Department doing inspec- 
tion work and with the Loyalty Group in 
West Virginia. 

Davis B. Griswold has been appointed 
manager of a new Kansas City branch 
office, effective June 1. Since 1935 Mr. 
Griswold has supervised the company’s 
business and that of its affiliate, the 
American Fire Insurance Company, in the 
states of Kansas, Iowa, eastern Nebraska 
and western Missouri. 


x k * 


American of Newark: As successor to 
J. B. Chapman, the company now has 
Bill Johnson as special agent in the Texas 
field. Mr. Johnson, who has traveled 
Texas for a number of years, makes his 
headquarters in Dallas. 


xk & 


American States: Thomas F, Stewart 
has been appointed claims manager of 
the Cleveland office. For the past seven 
years, Mr. Stewart, a claims attorney, 
has been in charge of the Youngstown 









ENT 





claims office of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety. In Cleveland Mr. Stewart re- 
places P. H. McKinley who has been 
transferred to the home office claims de- 
partment as assistant manager. 
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‘RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Arnerican Surety: This company and 
the aifliated New York Casualty Com- 
pany have announced the appointment 
ot ncw assistant managers at three branch 
ofhces. Those named are J. Beryl Craw- 
ford, assistant manager, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Hallett L. Sevison, assist- 
ant manager, Los Angeles; \orville M. 
Corson, assistant manager, Buffalo. 


= & 


Boston Group: To help agents develop 
marine and inland marine accounts, 
Donald C. Bowersock, president, has se- 
lected C. Irving Rand to act as marine 
special agent. Mr. Rand has had field 
experience in western New England, east- 
ern New York, and in Georgia. His 
success in the latter territory resulted in 
his being made assistant manager of the 
group’s southern marine department. 
During his stay in Atlanta, he lectured 
lccal agent groups frequently on inland 
marine and ocean marine insurance. 


xk 


Carolina Casualty: F. Stuart Brown 
has been elected secretary of this com- 
pany, and will have charge of the account- 
ing and statistical work. He has been in 
the insurance business since 1910, begin- 
ning with the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. His latest association was as statis- 
tician of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 


x * * 


Connecticut Fire: Maurice P. Griffin, 
who represented the company as special 
agent in Iowa for about seven years, is 
now stationed in Milwaukee, serving as 
state agent for Wisconsin. Mr. Griffin, 
who has twenty years’ experience in the 
insurance business, mainly with the Con- 
necticut Fire, started as file clerk at the 
home office. Later he became a fire and 
marine examiner before going into the 
field. 


xk & 


Continental Casualty: 2. M. Goodwin 
has been appointed home office represen- 
tative of this company and its affiliates, 
the National Casualty and Transportation 
insurance companies. He will travel out 
of the home office in Chicago, cooperating 
with casualty, surety and inland marine 
agents in the production of new business. 
Mr. Goodwin has been engaged in insur- 
ance for nineteen years, and was pre- 
viously vice president and director of the 
Central Surety and Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri. 









Fireman's Fund: The promotion of 
Thomas E. Sims, Jr., special agent in 
Virginia, to agency superintendent in the 


southern department at Atlanta, became 
etiective June 15. He shares executive 
responsibilities with Agency Superin- 


Stynchcombe. W. Free- 
named to succeed Mr. 
was a special agent of 


tend_nt Loyle W. 
man Dance, Jr., 
Sims in Virginia, 
the Home. 

Tin E. Cooper, appointed special agent 
for Klorida, had four years’ rating and 
inspection bureau service and then 14 
years in the field in the south. 

x * * 


Glens Falls: The appointment of Wil- 
liam G. Bottimore as manager of the 
home office loss department took effect 
on June 11. Mr. Bottimore, a graduate 
of Emory and Henry College and Har- 
vard School of B usiness Administration, 
had been the company’s special agent 
for the state of Virginia. He assumed 
his new duties under the supervision of 
Secretary John Kilpatrick 

x kk 


Great American: Frank L. Banks is 
the state agent in Virginia replacing 
George G. Phillips, who resigned on June 
30 to become associated with the Dobie, 


Bell & Henderson agency at Norfolk. 
Mr. Banks was previously attached to 
the New York office but was covering 


eastern Maryland during the absence of 
the regular field men in military service. 
Francis H. Urner, special agent for west- 
ern Maryland, supervises the territory 
formerly covered by Mr. Banks. 

x * * 


Hartford Fire: WW’. E. Rushin, special 
agent in North Carolina prior to joining 
the Navy in May, 1943, has returned to 
his former duties with’ headquarters at 
Charlotte. E. L. McMurray, who took 
Mr. Rushin’s place during his absence, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
office at Atlanta, Ga. 
xk *k 


Home: 0. C. Borden has been advanced 
from assistant general adjuster, loss de- 
partment, to manager of marine loss 
division of the company. Mr. Borden 
went with The Home in October, 1922. 
Ten years later he was put in charge of 
the marine loss division and in October, 
1941, was made assistant general ad- 
juster. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Kansas City F. & M.: Gene K 


the new special agent in Kansas, assisting 


K. Thomas, 


State Agent Cecil C. McGee, was for- 
merly with the Kansas Compensation 
Rating Bureau. For several years he was 


also manager of the Sorenson Brothers 
agency at Topeka. 


x * * 


Inc.: Muscoe R. 
Garnett, head of the Washington, 
es office, has been elected vice presi- 
according to an announcement by 
S. Kennedy, president. Mr. 


ee fF 


1 New Amsterdam Casualty: Ww. Wal- 


Moorhead has been appointed resi- 
vice president in charge of the New 
James G. Shaw 
been appointed assistant manager, 

Richard Savory continues as 
iger of the Boston branch office, 


, handling all fidelity and surety matters 


ASSURED 


Yes! A man can rest assured 
when his policies are in Pacific 
National, a company that’s 


known coast to coast for it’s 


in New England. 
tinue in charge of the claim department. 


Standard Accident: J. MM. 
* manager of the New Jersey branch office, 


Arthur Levy will con- 


= & 


Durling, 


_has been made resident vice president 


Millet cael * of the company, effective May 22, 1945. 
< & | He will continue to manage the affairs 
¢ Conservative of the New Jersey branch, while C. J. 


management 
¢ Progressive outlook dent 
¢ Friendliness | 
* Prompt, fair loss : 
adjustments Sun 
¢ Helpful service to 
agents 
Agents in leading now 


communities ; 
his 
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Collins continues as resident vice presi- 


in charge of bonding. 
=x & ® 


Insurance Office: Albert K. For- 


ster has been appointed special agent in 
Wisconsin 
assist State Agent F. L. Weineck who is 


and northern Michigan to 


gradually resuming active duties 


following an operation which necessitated 


absence from field duties. Mr. 


Forster had been in the western depart- 
ment 
after being previously engaged in ap- 
praisal and other insurance work. 


learning underwriting procedure 


x kk 


Travelers: Lester F. Beck was added to 
the staff of secretaries of the compensa- 


and liability department of The 


Travelers Insurance Company and Lyttle- 
ton M. Baldwin was promoted from as- 
sistant 
marine department of The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company and The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company succeeding John 
C. Braislin, who retired recently. 
Barney and Stanwood A. 


secretary to secretary of the 


Guy H. 
Melcher, who 
been braneh office supervisors of 


The Travelers, were made assistant comp- 
trollers. 


inger, J. D. Griffin and Richard H. Butler 


James L. Grant, I. H. Schles- 


made assistant secretaries of the 


compensation and liability department of 
the insurance company. 
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LIMITED | 
| 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE| 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 


LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTERAL| 
if 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, | 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices | j 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilten, Ont! 


David J. Moriand, Ltd. Nerth Bay, Oni, 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO, 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Tl. 
* Wolfman, F.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.A.1.A, 
W. H. Gillette, O.P.A. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4080 














WINZER & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
FRANKLIN 6085 
CHICAGO 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Actuaries 
Accountants 


Consultin 
‘Auditors a 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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LOUIS H. PINK TO 
REORGANIZE INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY IN 
PHILIPPINES 


Ty scene H. PINK, president of 
Associated Hospital Service of 
New York and former Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of 
New York, is en route for Manila 
where he will serve temporarily as 
special advisor to the Philippine 
Government in the reorganization of 
the insurance industry of the 
Islands. Leonard M. Gardner of 
Portland, Oregon, who is accom- 
panying Mr. Pink as associated ad- 
visor, will remain in the Islands for 
an indefinite period to assist the 
Philippine Government in carrying 
out the program of reorganization. 


President Osmena's Statement 


In requesting the board of direc- 
tors of Associated Hospital Service 
of New York for the services of 
Mr. Pink, President Osmena said, 
“After three years of enemy occupa- 
tion and wanton destruction, the 
liberation of the Philippine Islands 
finds many of its institutions so 
crippled and confused that only the 
most expert guidance can soon re- 
store them to usefulness. Among 
the most vitally needed services, one 
on which the whole resumption of 
commercial life depends, is insur- 
ance. 

“The Government of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth is seeking help 
to lead its own insurance companies 
and those of other friendly nations 
back to safe and orderly operations 
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as soon as possible, protecting mean- 
while the interests of its citizens and 
all others within its jurisdiction. 

“Your eminent president, Louis 
H. Pink, is so exceptionally quali- 
fied that he would receive the spon- 
taneous support of every interest 
involved and could make a contribu- 
tion to the rehabilitation of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, which 
would be invaluable to its people.” 

Mr. Pink was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1906 and prac- 
ticed law in New York City. He 
was formerly chairman of the State 
Housing Board of New York and a 
member of the Municipal Housing 
Authority. In 1943 Mr. Pink was 
loaned to the government to insti- 
tute rent control in the New York 
City area. He is chairman of the 
board of the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference and of the Citizens 
Conference on International Eco- 
nomic Union. He also serves on the 
board of the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and many 
other banks and insurance compa- 
nies. 


TEXAS ISSUES CALL FOR 
BOND FILINGS 


HE Board of Insurance Commis- 

sioners of Texas has issued its 
first call for rate filings under the 
recently passed legislation which 
brings under rating regulation all 
classes not previously regulated ex- 
cept life, health and accident, ocean 
marine and aviation. It directs every 


insurer to file with the Board, not 
later than August 27, 1945, every 
manual of classifications, rules, rat- 
ing plans, policy forms and endorse- 
ments which it proposes to use in 
writing the following classifications 
of bonds in the state of Texas: In- 
dividual and Schedule Fidelity 
Bonds; Primary Commercial Blan- 
ket Bonds; Excess Commercial 
Blanket Bonds; Blanket Position 
Bonds; Public Employees Blanket 
Bonds ; Bankers, Brokers, and other 
Financial Institutions Blanket 
Bonds; and Forgery Bonds. 


McCORMACK HEADS 
N.A.I.C. 


ITH the election of James M. 

McCormack (Tenn.) as presi- 
dent, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners concluded 
on June 6 its annual meeting held 
at St. Paul. E. L. Scheufler ( Mo.) 
was elected vice president and Seth 
B. Thompson (Ore.) chairman of 
the executive committee. Although 
tangible accomplishments were few, 
there was great activity both in the 
sessions of the conference and be- 
hind the scenes. The post of special 
representative in the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance (held 
by the late Clarence W. Hobbs) re- 
mains unfilled, and is under study 
by a small committee. The sugges- 
tion of Newell Johnson (Minn.), 
retiring president, that a central of- 
fice be established for the N.A.I.C. 
was endorsed by many commission- 
ers as necessary to efficient action 
and will have further consideration. 
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The Pace of Victory 
Permits Only A 
Congratulatory Handshake! 


American industry weil merits a decoration for its brilliant record in 
the Mighty 7th! But, as our newly decorated Pacific heroes quickly return to combat, so in- 
dustrial leaders aren’t resting on their laurels. Baek into Bond action—they are now 


busy consolidating recent Payroll Savings Plan gains! 


First. many executives are now patriotically working to retain 
the substantial number of new names recently enrolled during the 7th War Loan. 
By selective resolicitation, they are urging all new subscribers to maintain Bond 
buying allotments. 

Second, many are also employing selective resolicitation to 
urge every worker who increased his or her subscription in the 7th to continue 


on this wise, saving-more-for-the-future basis. 


Help to curb inflationary pressures and harvest peacetime prosperity by holding the number 
of Payroll Savings Plan subscribers—and amounts of individual subscriptions—to the mark 


set in the Mighty 7th! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication cf this message by 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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SAVINGS SAVED 


INDOWS of homes all over 
the country are proudly show- 
ing the sticker indicating that 10 
per cent of earnings are going into 
war bonds. When you solicit these 
people for automobile or some other 
kind of liability insurance, ask if 
they have insured their war bonds 
against loss. Then show your pros- 
pect that he is risking the loss of 
all his war bonds, as well as future 
earnings, every time he takes out his 
uninsured car. Show him how to 
safeguard his war bonds by buying 
proper liability insurance. — Fire- 
man’s Fund Record. 


TAKE A LOOK 


AKE a look at your Burglary 
Manual. Just thumb through it. 
There are a lot of different types 
of Burglary and Robbery Insurance, 
aren't there? And in these times of 
dwindling automobile business, Bur- 


|} glary and Robbery Insurance is one 


of the best bets to keep your volume 
at a pre-rationing level. 

Take the Residence Burglary 
Policy for instance. There is more 
coverage per premium dollar in this 
broad contract than you can find on 
the insurance market today. Get a 
specimen of the Residence Policy. 
Read it carefully. Look at the broad 
insuring clauses covering burglary, 
robbery, theft or larceny from the 
residential premises and from a 
warehouse or other place of safe 








keeping. Look at the types of prop- 
erty covered under the several sec- 
tions—Employers’ Pioneer. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 





WINDSTORM INSURANCE 


T’S an ill wind which blows no 

man good. Be sure your customers 
know about the protection they can 
have against loss by windstorm. 
Plan your campaign systematically, 
and make a thorough canvass of 
your territory, calling on customers 
and prospects alike. It is a good 
opening wedge to larger accounts, 
and especially to the complete Fire 
line. Try to sell the Windstorm pro- 
tection with an Extended Coverage 
Endorsement.—The Accelerator. 


x *k * 


THE INSURANCE HABIT 


OW is the time, if there ever will be 

one, to teach people in your community 
the Insurance Habit. Once people become 
accustomed to the idea of paying for pro- 
tection, they hesitate long and seriously be- 
fore doing without it. Teach them Now, 
while they have the money and a particu- 
larly great need, and they'll be profitable 
clients for years—The Security Group. 


a 


AWAKE THE LATENT 
DEMAND 


HERE is no rationing of insur- 

ance and the agent who is ex- 
periencing a decline in business 
volume is, in most cases, failing to 
solicit classes of business for which 
there is a latent demand. Salability 
of broadened policy forms is so 
great today that many production- 
minded insurance men find that they 
can close with a large percentage of 
their prospects through telephone 
solicitation and even by the use of 
descriptive sales material sent 
through the mail.-—The Messenger. 








FIDELITY HAZARD 


ITH the loss of many trained 

employees and the employ- 
ment of new ones, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, the fidelity 
hazard is immeasurably increased. 
Today the insurance agent not only 
has a great opportunity to make sub- 
stantial commissions in the produc- 
tion of fidelity business, but he is al- 
most obligated, as a matter of service 
to his client, to see that fidelity 
losses, when they occur, become a 
charge against the reserves of in- 
surance companies rather than a lia- 
bility of the individual business man. 
—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 


NEW POLICY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


SUBSTANTIAL extension of 

the market for burglary, rob- 
bery and theft insurance should re- 
sult from the creation of the new 
Residence and Outside Theft Pol- 
icy. 

The new policy constitutes a com- 
plete revision of the old, providing 
much broader coverage both on and 
off the premises, and giving protec- 
tion against both proven theft and 
mysterious disappearance of cov- 
ered property. 

A presentation of the new policy 
to all good prospects will certainly 
bring a high percentage of sales. 
Since all present residence burglary 
policies are to be construed as giv- 
ing the broader coverage of the new 
policy, all present policyholders will 
be gratified and renewals should be 
easier—The Marylander. 















Improvement & Progress—Continued 


mium increase to offset increased 
loss payments was that which ac- 
crued from rising values, for there 
was very little new building. Our 
costs and expenses rose as smaller 
staffs spread their work over wider 
fields again at increased traveling 
charges. Our premium rate, due to 
efficient management and to fire pre- 
vention efforts, continued to fall. 
We added no emergency cost to 
those insured to offset the additional 
costs falling on us through the op- 
eration of factors born of war and 
totally beyond our control. 


Reconversion Problems 
Industry cannot somersault out of 


war production into the peace econ- 
omy. Contracts must be terminated. 


Piled up inventories of war goods 
and raw materials must be cleared 
away. Industry must build up old 
outlets and seek new ones. It must 
realign its own facilities and its 
sources of supply as the controls 
over raw materials are relaxed or 
ended. It must wait until sub- 
contractors furnishing it with parts 
have themselves reconverted. Cus- 
tomers other than individual con- 
sumers will be likewise going 
through reconversion and cannot 
come into the market until the proc- 
ess is completed. Refinancing will 
be a problem to all but those who 
have been able to keep or build up 
a working capital surplus. Small 
business, furnishing 67% of the pre- 
war jobs, will be _ particularly 
harassed by this problem. 

Sharp economic dislocations, nec- 
essarily greater than any that 
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We buy and sell 


Insurance Company Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation and its predecessors have 
been consistently identified with the market for Insurance 


Company stocks for more than 15 years. 


We afford our customers an efficient service in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks of this character and are always 
pleased to furnish pertinent information and the current 


market status on shares in which you are interested. 


We solicit your inquiries 
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marked the close of other wars, are! 
inevitable. Some unemployment jy 
the transition period is to be e&| 
pected, and the length of time thy! 
it lasts and the scale it reaches wij 
be determined by the speed with 
which the gigantic task of reconver. 
sion can be accomplished. Thy 
speed will be greatest if manage 
ment, with its priceless and war. 
demonstrated “know-how” is ng 
restricted by bureaucratic contro 
and the theoretic notions of academi 
planners. 


The American System 


These are things we need to fare 
with fearless courage and fortitude 
We can prepare and fight for ang 
win a higher standard of living than 
we have ever had before, but we can 
achieve it only under the American 
system that has already given us. 
standard no other people in all re 
corded history has ever known. We 
can build a national economy »% 
strong that it will successfully bea 
the burden imposed by war. Tha 
burden, figured in financial costs 
alone, will be a national debt of 30 
billion dollars—a sum equal to the 
entire assessed value of all taxable 
property in the United States prior 
to the beginning of the war. We 
can create the wealth adequate to 
do all this—and more—by bringing 
agriculture and industry to mor 
production with greater efficiency 
than even the unmatched record tt 
has made in war—a record an 
astounded world looks upon as a 
veritable miracle. We can do it not 
under any untried system but in the 
way American genius and freedom 
have shown to be successful. 

Productive jobs—not “make. 
work” ones that furnish “face” for 
doles with the destroying rust of 
economic hopelessness—are the key 
to the solution of the problems that 
lie ahead in the transition to the 
economy of peace. To provide jobs 
and goods on a large scale lessens 
the menace and shortens the period 
of stress and strain. 


Importance of Insurance 


Through our guaranteed inden- 
nities against loss and destruction 
by fire and other insurable hazards 
we furnish the basis for all credit 
for goods or loans. By our protec- 
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tive and preventive services we 
guard the plants and machinery that 
make the jobs, the workmen at their 
labor, the products in warehouses, 
in transit, in the homes of the ulti- 
mate consumer. The security we 
offer facilitates the loans small busi- 
ness must make to finance its recon- 
yersion. To the lender it guarantees 
that destruction of plant or store or 
inventoried goods will not destroy 
the security of the loan; to the bor- 
rower it gives the assurance that if 
fire does come it will not leave him 
with only his debt and ashes. To 
him whose savings over the years 
are all invested in plant, store or 
home it gives the same unfailing 
guarantees and the confidence and 
courage that stem from it. 

Many competent authorities look 
to the construction industry to lead 
the way up and through the recon- 
version period. This is because of 
the large potential demand, dammed 
up by war’s restrictions for four 
long years, for privately financed 
home and business structures and 
for improvements and repairs to 
existing ones. 

New factors will come into the 
job-making activities of the postwar 
years. New manufacturing proc- 
esses, learned under the grim tute- 
lage of war with its demands for 
speed, will be utilized in peace pro- 
duction. Synthetics will replace the 
natural raw materials once deemed 
indispensable in many lines. Plastics 
will appear in new forms and for 
new uses. Chemicals and other ex- 
plosives and inflammables will be 
utilized on scales hitherto unknown. 
Apparatus dangerous without proper 
safeguards will come into use in 
homes and offices and schools. New 
lessons in distribution, installation 
and handling for use in homes must 
be taught. 


Fire Insurance Ready 


Again we are ready. Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc., set up by 
the foresight of our business over 
half a century ago, has been’ test- 
ing these new processes and prod- 
ucts as they were used in war, and 
there will be no delay in making 
them available for use under condi- 
tions as safe as scientific knowledge 
and planning and testing make 
humanly possible. It is another of 
our contributions in guarding 
against loss of life, personal injury 


FOR JULY, 1945 








Security —American 


American insurance is providing broad service and 
sound protection to millions of people at a steadily 


reduced cost ... . Pare 


IT PROTECTS 


THE HOME OWNER—against fire, theft and liability. 
THE MOTORIST —against accidents and liability. 

THE WORKER—against loss by injury on the job. 
THE BUSINESS MAN —against hazards of many kinds. 
THE FARMER—against fire, storm, hail, liability. 
YOUR FAMILY—against death, sickness, accident. * 


THIS PICTURE OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
UNITED BEFORE THE SHRINE OF LIBERTY 
1S REPRODUCED FROM A PUBLICATION: 


OF THIS COMPANY ISSUED IN 1854. . 


style! 
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The agent is the direct 
representative of a great 
industry, devoted to pro- 
tecting people from loss! 











Ohio Farmers 


INSURANCE COMPANY - 


LEROY, O. 


Chartered 1848 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


g THE INSURANCE AGENT IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 





and destruction of property and 
invested earnings by fire. 

Just as fire insurance serves and 
helps other business so, too, will it 
serve and help the new businesses 
to be started by war veterans with 
their G. I. loans. General Hines 
predicted that during the first twelve 
months after V-E Day 54,000 would 
enter business with the help of these 
loans. The.24,000 veterans who buy 
farms with their G. I. loans will also 
have the protection of our business 
if they choose to take advantage 
of it. 

General Hines computes that 80,- 
000 veterans will buy homes. This 
gives added impetus to the con- 
struction industry as it leads the 
way through the transition period. 
It adds 80,000 families to the home- 
owning group that is one of the 


great stabilizing factors of our 
country. 

Such is the vision. Such is the 
opportunity. At the end of years of 
toil and courage, the better Amer- 
ica, not a new one, is our purpose. 
It is our firm resolve that improve- 
ment and progress can be made by 
free men in free, competitive private 
enterprise under government acting 
within the definite bounds and limits 
set by the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. Let us keep it so through 
the solution of the problems that 
lie ahead. Clear heads, stout hearts 
and unshakable faith in God who 
has blessed and prospered us as a 
nation and who has given us our 
precious “inalienable rights” will see 
us through. 





Fron the presidential address before the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 























NCREASED 
NCOME FOR & 
NSURANCE AGENTS 


SAFETY IS GOOD BUSINESS”—is the splendid slogan just 
adopted by the National Association of Insurance Agents. 
Every insurance agent wants more business and a fine oppor- 
tunity for increased insurance service and income is knocking 


at your door. 


Already hundreds of agents are using safety—for the benefit of 
assureds and prospects—to hold and increase old business and 
to gain new business. Ideas and suggestions to assureds, and 
prospects, for the elimination of costly accidents are always 


appreciated—and profitable. 


For authentic safety suggestions of direct assistance to your 
assureds, see SAFETY ENGINEERING, the pioneer safety mag- 


azine since 1901. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING, in simple language, profusely illus- 
trated, will give you tested ideas for accident prevention and 
property protection—which you in turn can submit to your as- 
sureds and prospects. A recognized authentic safety service 


that will add impetus to your business—for only $3.00 a year. 


MAKE SAFETY PAY—SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


(A Division of Alfred M. Best Company, Inc.) 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Territorial Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


Pittsburgh 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government Securities 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Direct Wires to all Offices 


* Municipal Bonds 


Cleveland - Cincinnati - St. Louis - 


San Francisco yx 








DISCRIMINATORY PREMIUM TAXES 


HE case of the Lincoln National 

Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana vs. Jess G. Read, 
Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
homa, was decided on June 11, 8 to 
1 in favor of Jess G. Read, Insur- 
ance Commissioner. The question 
before the Court was “Does the 
state of Oklahoma have the right 
to tax premium collections of for- 
eign insurance companies within its 
borders while the premiums collected 
by domestic companies are not so 
taxed.” In short, the Court in effect 
sanctions discriminatory taxation. 


Based on 14th Amendment 


This case had progressed from the 
courts of Oklahoma to the Supreme 
Court. In each instance the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 
charged that the discriminatory 
taxes in effect in Oklahoma violated 
the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. In each instance also the 


Miarsu « MSLENNAN 


Oklahoma court ruled in favor of 
the state of Oklahoma. The ma- 
jority decision in the Supreme Court 
was based on the reasoning that each 
individual state has the right to pre- 
scribe the circumstances under 
which a company may enter its 
boundaries and do business. 


Another Angle 


Since the Supreme Court decision 
on June 5 last declaring insurance 
to be commerce, many states have 
taken steps to equalize, at least on 
the surface, the premium taxes col- 
lected within their boundaries. The 
phrase “at least on the surface” is 
used since in some instances the 
amount of taxes was tied up with 
the company’s investments within 
the boundaries of the state and hence 
the actual effect of the taxation 
would not be equal. In view of the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision it 
is believed that many individual 
companies which paid premium 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


Federal Reserve Bank Building + 








taxes in various states under protest 
will drop the protest. At this point, 
however, a new angle appears. The 
Supreme Court in considering the 
case of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company vs. Jess G. 
Read, Insurance Commissioner of 
Oklahoma, was guided exclusively 
by the points of law brought forth 
in the previous suit. As_ stated 
above, in the original suit, the Lin- 
coln National Life claimed that dis- 
criminatory premium taxes violated 
the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Since that original suit was 
instituted insurance has been de- 
clared commerce and in all prob- 
ability this may make it necessary to 
have another test case brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court in order to 
finally decide the matter. 

In preparing a new test case the 
insurance attorneys will undoubtedly 
base their reasoning on the fact that 
insurance is now commerce. 
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RIME trends were generally 

upward during 1944,” says the 
FBI, adding that “thefts involving 
property valued at $50 or more 
increased 22.9 per cent and bur- 
glaries also showed an increase.” 
As for robberies, the FBI reports 
that in 254 municipalities of more 
than 25,000 population, the average 
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value of property stolen per rob- 
bery increased from $94.26 in 1943 
to $112.74 in 1944. 

The latest edition of “Uniform 
Crime Reports,” annual bulletin of 
the FBI, is filled with data showing 
the need for all forms of Burglary 
and Theft insurance. Present 
clients who do not have Burglary 


These seals stand for the 3 companies which comprise 


the Atlantic market. Its diversified facilities, steadily in- 


creasing in geographical extent and in scope of coverage, 


include marine, fire, inland marine, automobile, burglary, 


general liability and other lines. Centennial Insurance 


Company (a wholly owned stock subsidiary) and Atlantic 


Mutual Indemnity Company (a profit-participating 


affiliate) are now issuing their own policies. The seal be- 


low identifies combination policies jointly issued by 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and Atlantic Mutual 
Indemnity Company. Complete information on request. 


[47 song 
{ ATLANTIC } 






ATLANTIC 


Milual INSURANCE Compa 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany + Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Detroit 
Newark + New Haven + Philadelphia « Pittsburgh - Rochester . San Francisco 
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BURGLARIES ARE UP 


coverage as well as those prospect; 
who are not at present customer 
of your agency, all should be im. 
pressed by the facts taken from this 
bulletin 

The 1944 burglary statistics give 
the following figures on the inc rease 
in burglaries in 318 American cities 
having a total population of 45,062. 
198. In 1942, there were 124,423 
burglaries in these cities; in 1943 


there were 128,656 and in 1944 
there were 130,563. 
Analyzing the burglaries in the 


254 cities of over 25,000 population 
the BI reports that 45,524 offense 
or 43.2 per cent of the total wer 
burglaries occurring in residences 
There were 59,958 non-residenc 
burglaries, this figure being 56.8 per 
cent of the total. It may surprig 
many of your clients to learn tha 
almost half the burglaries in sizeable 
cities take place in private homes, 

The chance of a home being bur. 
glarized at night is almost exactly 
twice as great as the danger in the 
daytime. To be exact, 66.5 per cent 
of the residence burglaries in 194 
were at night, and 33.5 per cent were 
in the daytime. Chances of non. 
residence burglaries occurring a 
night, rather than in the daytime are 
better than nine to one. Actually 
91.9 per cent of such burglaries in 
1944 took place at night, and onl 
8.1 per cent during the day. 

The average value of property 
stolen in burglaries in the 25+ citie 
cited was $101.93 in 1944 compared 
with an average value of $78.05 for 
such losses in 1943. Of course, the 
monetary loss in many of these cases 
was far greater than the average. 

Another important fact that 
should be emphasized to your pros 
pects is the small chance they have 
of recovering stolen property. The 
FBI states that in 253 of the cities 
discussed above the percentage of re- 
coveries of stolen goods was as fol- 
lows: currency, notes, etc., 17.3 pet 
cent; jewelry and precious metals, 
24.6 per cent; furs, 11.1 per cent; 
clothing, 24.8 per cent. 

In general, therefore, the data 
which has been compiled by the FBI 
shews that there is a great need for 
adequate Burglary, Robbery and 
Theft insurance—and so, it is up to 


you to do something about it now. 
The Aetna-izer 
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PROPER PLACEMENT KEY 
TO DISABLED HIRE 


HEN properly placed, physi- 

cally impaired workers, vet- 
erans Or non-veterans, are at least 
as productive, earn more money, 
have fewer accidents, and maintain 
a better general performance record 
than normal workers—on jobs 
where their disability is not a limit- 
ing factor—according to findings 
presented to a conference held last 
month in New York City under the 
auspices of the Center for Safety 
Education of New York University. 
The conference was attended by 
government officials, members of 
Congress, and representatives of 
medical, veterans’, business, insur- 
ance and safety groups. Five studies 
were presented, including the results 
of atwo-year research by Dr. Tobias 
Wagner, New York University. 
Ray Murphy, general counsel for 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, again stated the 
policy of insurance companies to en- 
courage employment of the disabled, 
and reviewed the efforts to facilitate 
such employment by industry 
through support of “Subsequent In- 
jury Fund” legislation. 


INSURANCE PLANS OF 
CANADIAN MUNICIPALITIES 


| igs proposed establishment of 
a mutual insurance company to 
handle fire insurance risks on mu- 
nicipal properties in Canada was 
disapproved at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities held in 
Toronto the week of June 18th. 

Vigorous opposition to the plan 
was voiced by the Canadian Under- 
writers Association—supported by 
the conviction that in a history of 
over 200 years there is no other 
business that has more justified 
itself as operating to the public wel- 
fare. 

The Federation did adopt, how- 
ever, a resolution calling upon mu- 
hicipalities to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the fire insurance busi- 
hess about arrangements for so- 
called deductible coverage. 


FOR JULY, 1945 











Reconvert Your Sales Efforts... 


Production of new cars presents a vast opportunity to increase 
your premium income. Aggressive agents will find it advanta- 
geous to represent a company providing them with sales plans 
and effective advertising material designed to attract prospects 


and hold present policyholders. 


American Motorists offers you the selling aids you need to be 
ready for the day when new automobiles are available to the 
motoring public. Retool your sales efforts now to be ready with 
plenty of selling ammunition to increase your automobile pre- 


mium income. 


Find out about the AMICO agency 
franchise in your community. Just 
write on your letterhead today. 


New York (17): 
342 Madison Ave. 


* WNimencan 


Philadelphia (7): 
12 S. 12th Street 


Boston (16): Los Angeles (5): 
260 Tremont Street MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY Kemper Companies Bldg. 
Atlanta (3): James S. Kemper, Chairman San Francisco (4): 
Kemper Insurance Bldg. H. G. Kemper, President Russ Building 
Syracuse (2): SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U. S. A. New Orleans (12): 
Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. Balter Bidg. 


A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





MORE TOWNER ADJUSTMENTS 


HE Towner Rating Bureau, Inc., 

has made further amendments in 
fidelity, forgery and surety rates, 
effective upon filing with the New 
York Insurance Department. A 
20% reduction is granted in savings, 
building and loan association bond 
rates, excluding the charge for 
forgery and alteration coverage. The 
latter coverage carries an additional 


charge of 10% of the premium. The 
premium charge for reinstatement 
or restoration riders on these bonds 
has also been eliminated. It has re- 
duced basic rates for construction 
Class B and highway contract bonds 
by one-third, not to apply to lump 
sum Class B construction contracts 
in favor of the Federal Government 
or any department or agency thereof. 








Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company 


Home Office 


Orlando, Florida 





INLAND MARINE RATING 
BUREAUS 


EMBERS of the Inland Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association 
have formed the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau to serve as filing 
agency for rates, rules and other 
necessary data on class rated inland 
marine risks to comply with recent 
New York legislation which made 
such filings mandatory on and after 
July 1, 1945. The new organization 
also proposes to serve in a similar 
capacity in other States where con- 
trol of inland marine rates is exer- 
cised and to perform the various 
statistical compilations required. 
The Mutual Marine Conference, 
W. H. Rodda, Secretary, has been 
named as the filing agency for its 
member mutual companies. 
Heading the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau are Harold L. 
Wayne, secretary-manager of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and Joseph G. Bill, execu- 
tive secretary of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Interpretation and Complaint, 
who have been elected general man- 
ager and assistant general manager, 
respectively. 
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NATIONAL BOARD 
SPONSORING 
EARL GODWIN 


ARL GODWIN, veteran Wash- 

ington newspaperman and com- 
mentator, will broadcast a weekly 
series on outstanding news events 
under the sponsorship of the more 
than two hundred capital stock fire 
insurance companies belonging to 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, starting July 19. 

Mr. Godwin will be heard each 
Thursday night, 8:15 EWT, 7:15 
CWT, 9:15 MWT and 8:15 PWT 
(repeated for the Far West at 
11:15 p.m., EMT), over the coast- 
to-coast facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Company’s Blue Net- 
work. He succeeds Leland Stowe, 
world-famous foreign correspond- 
ent, who was engaged by the Na- 
tional Board to open the radio series 
a year ago because he was able to 
speak as an outstanding authority 
on Europe as a center of the world’s 
news attention in the current year. 
Mr. Stowe completes the fifty- 
second program in his series for fire 
insurance on Saturday evening, July 
14. 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE * WINDSTORM 
PARCEL POST ° 


INLAND MARINE 











As national news attention shiij 
now to Washington and the pra 
lems of the coming peace, Mr. Gata 
win is chosen to open the seconil 
fire insurance series because of hs 


‘outstanding record as a correspont 


: 


; 


ent in the national capital. A nati MAS 


of Washington, Mr. Godwin is: 
veteran of twenty-nine years @ 
newspaper work, and has _ twit 
served as president of the Whit 
House Correspondents Associati@ig] 
Currently he is president of @® 
Radio Correspondents Galleries @ 
Congress. One of the nation’s met 
popular of news commentators fo 
the past decade, he comes to fit 
microphone for the fire insurantt 
business at a time when news from 
Washington assumes ever-increat 
ing importance. 


i] 
WILSON NAMED KEN- 
TUCKY COMMISSIONER 


B. WILSON, local insurance 
eagent and a former presidett 

of the Kentucky Association of In- 
surance Agents, has been appointet 
Director of Insurance of Kentucky 
to succeed S. Goodpaster. 
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F RIGHT! PUBLIC 
LIABILITY -AND 
U PROPERTY DAMAGE 
rl INCLUDED. NOW, ALL 
YOU DO IS HAND THIS 
DRAFT TO YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
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THIS 1S SURE A DANDY 
=| WAY TO BUY A CAR. 

BP JUST DROPPING IN 

» HERE ONCE A MONTH 
| AND PAYING OFF MY 
LOAN IN EASY 
STAGES. 









































Thur, in a nutshell, is how the direct method of financing 
an automobile is done under a plan now in operation 
in St. Louis, Missouri. It shows the teamwork between 
insurance agent and bank. It shows how agents who 
approach their present policyholders before they buy a 


new car can not only bring loan customers to banks, but 





can also write new insurance and render a real service to 
their clients. . .. We'd like to send you our new free folder 
describing the St. Louis Plan in detail, and also our other 
free booklets, “The Banker and the Insurance Man in the 
Auto Trade” and “Character Loans.” The American 


Insurance Group, 15 Washington St., Newark 1, N. J. 





Newark 1, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Company « Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company ¢ The Columbia Fire Insurance Company « Dixie Fire Insurance Company + The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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SECU RIT 


To Agents and 
Policyholders Alike 


FOR AGENTS .. . The Bituminous finan- 
cial statement reflects the SECURITY and 
strength of this well-established stock com- 
pany. A cooperative, square-dealing Home 
Office provides helpful, friendly SERVICE 
that is “‘yours for the asking.” 


FOR POLICYHOLDERS  .. . Bituminous pro- 
vides the SECURITY of sound, sufficiently 
liquid assets. In addition, the SERVICE of 
trained underwriters, claims men, competent 
agents and experienced Safety Engineers 
is always available. 


In other words . . . IT PAYS TO KNOW 
AND USE BITUMINOUS. 


ASSETS OVER $13,000,000 


Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation, Com- 
prehensive Liability, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Comprehensive Personal Liability and 
Automobile Liability. 


miNOUS Casas. 
Bree RPORATIGMALTY 


ORPO 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 





SERVICE | 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 
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Quaker City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ Philadelphia, P, | 
Select Risk Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Huntingdon, Pa, 
Southwestern Mutual Fire Assn. ............. Uniontown, Py 
Stewartstown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Stewartstown, P, 
Triumph Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Hookstown, Pa 
Washington County Fire Insurance Co. ...... Washington, Pa 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ................ York, Pa 
Worth Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Slippery Rock, Py 
Wyoming County Grangers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Tunkhannock, P 
TENNESSEE AME 
Licensed 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company........ New York, N.Y Mont 
Centennial Insurance Company ............ New York, N.Y 
UTAH ° 
Licensed Officic 
Halifax Insurance Company ................. Halifax, N,§ : 
VERMONT Foll 
Licensed Insura 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Co. ............ New York, N. \ -ontro 
enemy Mutual Castialty Co. ........ecccccccccescss Shelby, Ohi i ; 
WEST VIRGINIA ( best 
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Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Co. ............New York, N.Y of the 
Vigilant Insurance Company .............. New York, N. y nany | 
CANADA .. 
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AMERICAN Fidelity Company 
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Official Changes 


Following acquisition by the New Hampshire Fire 


|Insurance Company, Manchester, New Hampshire, of 
‘controlling interest in the American Fidelity Company 
“|( Best’s Fire and Casualty News for June, 1945), addi- 


tional directors and officers were elected at meetings 
of the stockholders and directors of the latter com- 
pany held on May 31. Directors are as follows: Stan- 
ley C. Wilson, A. Pearley Feen, Homer L. Skeels, 
George C. Bailey, Frederick W. Shepardson, George 
E. Milne, William N. Theriault, W. Arthur Simpson, 
Norwin S. Bean, Aretas B. Carpenter, Norman F. 





Milne, James D. Smart, George W. Swallow, Henry 
F. Berry, Montgomery J. Greenough, Harold C. Mc- 


}} Allister, Lester S. Harvey, Addison I. Doling, Orel A. 





Dexter, George A. Dewey. Officers of the company 
are: President, Stanley C. Wilson; vice presidents, 
James D. Smart, A. Pearley Feen, Homer L. Skeels; 
treasurer, Homer L. Skeels ; assistant treasurer, George 


|| W. Swallow; secretary and assistant treasurer, Lloyd 
|| R. Perkins; secretaries, Lester S. Harvey and Henry 


F, Berry; assistant secretary, Bertha E. Higgs. 


AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


|| To Acquire Seaboard Life 


Gus Wortham, president, American General Insur- 
ance Company, and Burke Baker, president, Seaboard 
Life Insurance Company, announced recently that the 
boards of directors of their companies have recom- 
mended to stockholders an exchange of stock by which 
the life company would be acquired by the American 
General. Stockholders of American General at a spe- 
cial meeting on June 26 unanimously approved the pro- 


|] posal, which requires an increase in American General 


capital from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 through issuance 
of 25,000 additional shares, to be offered to Seaboard 
Life stockholders on the basis of 124 shares of $10 
par value American General stock for one share of 
$100 par value Seaboard Life stock. Holders of more 
than 80% of Seaboard Life stock have accepted the 
plan, which will be effective on approval by the Texas 
Insurance Department. Burke Baker, president, Dr. 


M. L. Graves, medical director, and other Seaboard’ 


officers, directors, personnel and agents will continue 
as at present: 
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Mr. Wortham revealed that the American General 
officers and directors had been conferring for some 
time with Seaboard officers and directors on details of 
the proposed transaction. Directors of the American 
General Insurance Company are George A. Butler, 
John M. Bennett, E. L. Crain, James A. Elkins, J. W. 
Evans, J. W. Link, John T. Jones, Sam Taub, Wharton 
Weems, Carle Aderman, E. R. Barrow, T. G. Barrow, 
and Gus Wortham. 

Directors of the Seaboard Life Insurance Company 
are Burke Baker, Wm. D. Cleveland, Jr., T. J. Dono- 
ghue, J. W. Evans, Davis Faulkner, St. John Garwood, 
Dr. Ghent Graves, Dr. Marvin L. Graves, W. A. Pad- 
dock, J. W. Rockwell, W. G. Saville, W. A. Sherman, 
Sam Taub, Milton R. Underwood, and Walter H. 
Walne. 


AMERICAN Indemnity Company 


Galveston, Texas 
New Jersey Multiple Powers 


On May 1, 1945 the certificate of authority of the 
American Indemnity Company was amended in New 
Jersey to permit it to write multiple fire and casualty 
lines, paragraphs “a”, “b”, and “1” of Section 20 of the 
New Jersey Statute. The company reports that it is 
the first carrier to be so licensed under the recently 
enacted New Jersey Statute permitting the transaction 
of business on a multiple line basis. It is believed that 
the company will take advantage of its new powers first 
in the automobile field. The company’s business is 
primarily on automobile and other casualty lines, in- 
cluding auto fire and theft, and in 1944 approximately 
10% of its writings was on fire and tornado coverages. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Benefit Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


License Granted 


A certificate of authority was granted on June 20, 
1945 to this company, to operate as a mutual casualty 
insurance company. It is authorized to write accident 
and health insurance. Officers are: President George 
W. Lefferts ; vice president, Glenn E. Harsh; secretary 
and treasurer, J. Lester McCoy; assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, A. C. Cannon. 
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YOUR LATIN AMERICAN 
INTERESTS SHOULD BE 


THROUGH LATIN AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


There are specialists for every ¢ype of insurance. 
Correspondingly there are specialists on insurance 
for every area. Latin America is one of those areas 
where local conditions and regulations make the 
services of on-the-spot specialists in insurance in- 
valuable. 

ULTRAMAR, specializing in Latin American in- 
surance, is a reliable and thoroughly experienced 
international organization. Through its offices, 
agencies and correspondents throughout the hemi- 
sphere, it serves as Foreign Managers for top-rank- 
ing U. S. and Latin American insurance companies 
providing almost every kind of coverage. 

There are three basic advantages to dealing with 
ULTRAMAR: 1—Prompt, time-saving settlement. 
2—Convenient, direct adjustment under uniform 
conditions and terms. 3—Payment in either U. S. 
or local currency, as desired. 

Queries are invited from individuals, insurance 
companies, agents, brokers, and business houses 
anywhere in the Americas. Address whichever of- 
fice is most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio 
La Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. 
Phone: M-9869. 

IN NEW YORK: 


Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New 
York, 80 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690. 


IN MEXICO CITY: 





INTERNATIONAL 


Oficinas o Ultramar de Mexico 
S. A., Isabel La Catdlica, No. 45, 
INSURANCE Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 
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CONTINENTAL Casualty Company | 
Chicago, Illinois | 


New A. & H. Policy 

A liberal, new accident and health policy has been 
introduced by the commercial division of this company, 
under the title of “New Independence” sickness and | 
accident policy. It features payment of monthly acci- 


dent and health income at full rates for life, on the 
basis of twelve months for non-confining sickness and 
thereafter for life if confined. There is no increase in 
premium or decrease in benefits at any time on account ¢ 
of age. The policy is incontestible as to sickness origin 
after it has been in force two years, and cannot be 
cancelled during any period for which the premium js 
paid. 

A flexible form, it permits selection from eight regular 
indemnity plans, providing up to $200 a month income, 
hospital-surgical coverage, and accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits, either with or without accident 
expense reimbursement up to $1,000. Elimination pe- 
riods up to ninety days may be included if desired. 

The policy is offered to business and professional 
men only, ages 18 to 54 years. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Vice-Presidents 


Early last month, the directors of the four companies 
comprising the Fire Association Group conferred the 
title of vice president upon A. F. Powrie, A. B. Bar- 
nett and P. W. Barnes in recognition of long service 
well and faithfully rendered. The three so honored 
manage respectively the Western, Southeastern and 
New York Departments of the companies’ operations 
and their duties will continue as heretofore. 


GLOBE & RUTGERS Fire Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Bank Loan Fully Repaid 


The Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company has 
paid the. final balance of $350,000 on its loan indebted- 
ness thus terminating an original borrowing of $6- 
495,500 which existed on December 6, 1934 when tt 
was released from rehabilitation. 

3esides paying off this indebtedness the company, 
since recommencement of business, has retired 22,500 
shares of First Preferred Stock, redemption value $2- 
250,000 and 4,528 shares of Second Preferred Stock, 
redemption value $452,800. As of May 1, 1945 there 
remained outstanding 12,500 shares First Preferred 
Stock, 33,413 shares Second Preferred Stock and 5,000 





shares Junior Preferred Stock, all redeemable at $100 
per share plus accumulated dividends. 
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IGUARANTEE Insurance Company 


lLos Angeles, California 


New Stock Issue 

The Guarantee Insurance Company has applied to 
the California Insurance Department for permission to 
sell additional stock consisting of 340 units at a total 
| price of $101,055, each unit to include fifty shares of 
Class B cumulative preferred and one share of Class 
C stock, selling for $297.25. Agents of the company 
have voluntarily subscribed for a major portion of the 
new stock issue. On completion of this financing, $51,- 
055 will be added to capital, $50,000 to surplus and the 


count gcompany will qualify to write burglary insurance in 
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addition to the present lines of business transacted. Net 
premium volume reported by the company in 1944 was 
$1,0799000. Total admitted assets at year end were 
$1,120,008 and policyholders’ surplus $292,000. 


HOME FLEET 
New York, N. Y. 


McBride Joins Staff 


Frederick B. McBride has joined the Home Fleet of 
insurance companies as vice president and secretary to 
direct both ocean and inland marine operations. This is 
a new executive position and does not affect the present 
arrangement of the Marine Department under John W. 
Morrow, who continues as secretary. Mr. McBride has 
‘resigned as vice president of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company. 

Vice President Walter F. Beyer, who has been man- 
aging The Home Fleet Marine Department during Lt. 
Col. M. E. Sprague’s absence while serving in the 
United States Army, will return to his original duties as 
vice president in charge of the Automobile Department. 
When Lt. Col. Sprague returns, he will be given super- 
vision of another important division of the company’s 
affairs. 

The Home’s new vice president has been engaged in 
marine insurance for nearly thirty years—during this 
time acquiring a most exceptional background of ex- 
perience in insurance company and brokerage circles in 
various parts of the country. He is regarded as one 
of the most able executives in the ocean marine insur- 
ance field. A long experience in the brokerage busi- 
ness gives him an unusual understanding of the prob- 
lems and requirements of marine insurance brokers 
and the men who place their business. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England 


Chairman's Report 


Operations of the Liverpool & London & Globe In- 
surance Co., Ltd., for the year 1944 were reviewed in 
the report issued by Chairman P. R. England on the 
occasion of the company’s annual general meeting held 
on May 23. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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An opportunity to Agents 
for service and income 


PERHAPS it hasn’t yet come to the use of a fluoroscope 
to detect engine trouble. But Diesel engines, boilers, 
and other power equipment should have the benefits 
of planned inspections, such as those made by Hartford 
Steam Boiler. Particularly now, with the war years 
having taken so much out of them. 

Many insurance agents have seen in this an oppor- 
tunity to help keep war production humming and, at 
the same time, increase the income for their Agency 
by writing Hartford Steam Boiler policies. 

It is decidedly not necessary for you to be a specialist 
in this field. Agents have found that the Special Agent 
of the Hartford Steam Boiler in their territory has the 
answers to the technical angles. He can provide what- 
ever help is needed in getting and properly servicing 
this type of risk. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has the largest field staff of 
specialists (both Special Agents and Inspectors) whose 
work is solely power-plant protection. This staff draws 
upon the experience acquired by the Company in 
seventy-nine years of concentrating on this one line. 

There is a lot of potential Boiler and Machinery 
business “right in your own back 
yard.” Why not use your Hartford 
Steam Boiler Special Agent to put these 
desirable risks on your books? 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company © Hartford, Conn. 


For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$5.00 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
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INSURANCE 


For over 22 years, our Dividends to 
Policyholders on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance have averaged 


20% 


Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. and P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


Write for our proposition TODAY 
"A STRONG LEGAL RESERVE STOCK COMPANY” 
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LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE—Continued 


As an interesting background for his detailed suyj 
mary of results in various departments Mr. Englang 
compared British fire insurance figures in th 
world wars. “Between 1913 and 1919,” 
Fire premiums rose by 68%, and by the end of 19) 
by 92%. The increase between 1938 and 1943 amounte 
to 34% —no doubt largely due to Government actigy 
in preventing inflationary rises in prices of food, esseqy 
tial commodities, and certain other things. I do yp 
think that the difference can be accounted for by unde 
insurance, although that still remains a factor. 

“In periods of rising prices and increased busine 
activity the rise in fire losses usually lags behind prg 
miums. This occurred during the last war. Betwed 
1913 and 1919 losses rose by 40% compared with ti 
premium increase of 68%. Experience during the pre 
ent war is different. In the six years to 1944, losg 
have risen about 38% compared with the premium j 
crease of 34%. This is probably brought about by q' 
number of different factors, such as the higher temp] 
of industrial activity ; greater difficulty in locating fire 
at an early stage under black-out conditions, despite firg 
watches ; and also, in a measure, under-insurance.” 


Underwriting Results 


Fire, accident and marine premiums totalled £10, 
577,894, an increase of £333,636 over 1943, with a 
aggregate underwriting profit of £730,639 as compare! 
with £732,666 for the year previous. Home, Dominiog 
and foreign taxation on underwriting profits, at £741, 
O00, exceeded total net profit. “Premiums increased, 
Mr. England explained, “not because rates were raised 
but mainly on account of somewhat fuller cover o 
insurable values. The rise in premiums was, however 
not in proportion to the rise in losses. 1944 produced 
considerably higher fire losses in some of the most im 
portant countries in the world. Fire damage in Great 
Britain is estimated to have risen by 28% over 1943; 
in the United States by 11%; and in Canada by over 
30% 

“Our underwriting results must be considered against 
various impacts of the war upon our business. Approxi- 
mately one-third of ‘all the private houses in Great 
Britain have been damaged or destroyed by enemy ac- 
tion, thus losing part or all of their insurable value. 
The effect upon our Motor Insurance income can | 
gauged from British Official figures which reveal that 
for every-ten motor cars licensed before the war, only 
three and a half were licensed at the beginning of 194, 
We have paid in war claims under our Life policies 
since war began about a quarter of a million pounds— 
2% times greater than the corresponding total for the 
war of 1914/18.” 


Departmental Figures 


Fire premiums for 1944 totaled £4,045,636 as com- 
pared with £3,905,437 and an underwriting profit of 
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£230,691 (5.7%) as compared with £299,574 (7.7%) 

for the previous year. Fire premiums in the United 

States increased although losses were higher due to the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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IVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE—Continued 

© Suliiurricane which swept the Eastern Seaboard States 
hon tn September and also to the exceedingly cold weather 
1€ 


aa December, resulting in a small net underwriting loss. 





f , 

1 198) Accident Department 

nounte, 

t ACtior a ° e ° 
al A gratifying increase was recorded in the Accident 


Depar ment, net_ premiums totalling £5,390,257 as 
unde tgainst, £5,018,075 for 1943. The underwriting profit 
“Iwas £203,843 (4.9%) as compared with £501,877 
(10% ) for the year previous. Although the ratio of 
underwriting did not approach the high levels of re- 
tent years, it is well above the average of pre-war 
years. Commenting on activities in the United States, 
Mr. England said: 

“In the United States conditions have been difficult, 
and although the premium income of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company increased, this result has been attained 
in spite of a downward movement in rates. Claims have 
become more expensive to settle, and 1944 was less 
profitable than its immediate predecessors. The result 
of our operations is however satisfactory, having in 
mind the incidence of heavy taxation.” 
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Marine Department 
1 £104 
‘ith aj Net premiums for 1944 totalled £1,142,001 as against 
npareil £1,320,746 for 1943. “The 1943 account,” Mr. England 
minio@ observed, “closed with a profit of £236,105, the highest 
£7414 Marine profit ever shown by the Company and may be 
-ased,] said to reflect the continued improvement in conditions 
raised at sea during the last two years. A substantial amount, 
ver om approximately equal to our profit has been transferred 
wever}to Suspense Account to enable us, amongst other lia- 
»ducedf bilities, to meet claims which may arise in respect of 
st im4 permanent repairs to ships which, owing to the exigen- 
Greaif cies of wartime, have had to remain in service with only 
19434 partial or temporary repairs.” 

y over 


a THE LONDON Assurance 


Great{ London, England 


ny ac P 
value} 225th Anniversary 

‘an . ; 

I thaf_ The London Assurance, one of the oldest capital 
- only Stock insurance companies in the world, observed its 


19444225th anniversary last month, having received Royal 
7 Assent from George I of England on June 11, 1720. 


— The charter was delivered on June 22, 1720. 

or they . Lhe London was the lineal descendent of “The Mer- 
chants Society for Insuring Ships and Merchandize” 
which had been organized in 1719 by Lord Chetwynd 
who became first Governor of the new corporation. 
The present Governor is Ronald Olaf Hambro and the 

com4 Court of Directors is made up of prominent financiers 


fit off 28d industrialists of England. ; 
70)R The first London charter was for marine underwrit- 
initedf "8. In 1721, 71 years before the formation of the first 
1o tle capital stock fire insurance company in the United 
States—the Company was empowered, by a second 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Everything GOING-UP 
hut Fire Insurance! 
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CHECK YOUR INSURANCE 





> 4 
; -Home owners and householders should give > 
» thoughtful consideration to the warning by the 4 
‘ United States Chamber of Commerce that many 4 
» dwelling houses are underinsured. It would be ¢ 
> well for all to spend a moment figuring the re- ¢ 
‘ placement cost of the home and its contents and 4 
> balancing it against the amount of insurance > 
» collectible in case of destruction by fire. Re- ¢ 
: placement costs are estimated to be nearly 40 4 
} per cent higher than before the war. Fire insur- > 
> ance costs so little that no property should be ¢ 
: underinsured. ; 
4 : 
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—“Boston Sunday Post” 
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There is little to add to the arguments con- 
tained in the accompanying editorial for full 
insurance to value. It is suggested that you 
bring it to your clients’ attention. 


Current policies definitely need adjusting 
today; and fortunately for policyholders ade- 
quate insurance costs less than ever for in 30 
years the average cost of Fire Insurance has 


been reduced by 40%! 


Have you reviewed the business on your 
books, looking to INCREASED VALUES and 
INCREASED INSURANCE? 


Write our Advertising Department for sales 
letters and literature to help you bring this 
timely, most important message to your pol- 
icyholders’ attention. 


a 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 William Street, New York 8, NW. Y. 


Writing Fire, Ocean & Inland Marine, 
Automobile and All Kindred Lines 


New York 
Detroit 


Boston 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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THE IMPORTANT 
Plus... 





A comprehensive knowledge 
of the ever-changing insurance 
picture, backed by ample re- 
sources—these are indispen- 
sable to sound service. We offer 
these qualities to the agents we 
service—plus a sincere interest 
in, and understanding of, their 
individual problems. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


.@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








g 
HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO Cc 


HICAGO 
369 Pine Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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LONDON ASSURANCE—Continued 


charter entitled ““The London Assurance of House 
and Goods by Fire,” to write fire insurance and it 
original authorized capital of £1,500,000 was increase 
by £500,000. Agencies were opened in various part 
of England and Ireland; the first appointment having 
been made on September 29, 1721. 


Commenced U. S. Operations 


Although minutes of a meeting of the corporatigy 
for April 25, 1760 refer to a proposal to underwrite ir 
Philadelphia and noted that “it may be to the advantag 
of this corporation to make insurance of houses and 
goods there,” it was not until 1872, following the greg 
Chicago conflagration, that the first agents were a 
pointed in this country. In New York it was the fim 
of Frame, Hare and Lockwood, 88 Wall Street. |; 
Philadelphia the first agents were Wister and Peterson 
Alexander Wister, the senior partner, was treasurer 0 
the then recently organized Association of Fire Under. 
writers of Philadelphia. 

In 1875 Mr. Benoni Lockwood became attorney an 
manager for the corporation and continued in that pos- 
tion for nearly ten years. Until 1877, the Compam 
wrote only fire insurance in the United States. In tha 
year Mr. Lockwood became manager of a newly oF. 
ganized Marine branch, the beginning of the separ 
tion of underwriting functions which continues to this 
day with Chubb & Son as Marine managers for The 
London in this country. 

The London Assurance has had only five manager 
of its U. S. fire branch since 1885 when James H 
Duane began a two-year term. He was followed bj 
George H. Marks in 1887 and by Charles Lyman Case, 
one of the outstanding underwriting figures of his era 
in 1892. Mr. Case served until his death in 1921 whe 
he was succeeded by John H. Packard who retired in 
1929. Mr. Packard’s successor was Everett W. Nours 
who retired in 1942. 

Present United States Manager of The London and 
President of the Manhattan Fire and Marine, its Amer:- 
can affiliate, is Chris D. Sheffe who joined the firm as 
an office boy 43 years,ago. Walter Meiss, who estab 
lished the Company’s automobile department in 1919, 
is Assistant U. S. Manager of the parent organization 
and Vice President of the American affiliate. 

Operating in every state of the Union and recog- 
nized as an agency company, The London’s U. &. 
operations are directed from offices at 99 John Street, 
New York City, and 369 Pine Street, San Francisco 
The San Francisco office, headed by Pacific Coast Man- 
ager, James C. Hitt, supervises activities West of the 
Rockies and in Alaska and Hawaii. An Underwriting 
and service office for the Cook County area is main- 
tained in Chicago under the managership of James S. 
Goodwin. In New York City branch office was maint- 
tained until January 1, 1945, when the local agency of 
Fuller and Kern was appointed New York Metro 
politan Managers. 

When it paid gross losses of $7,451,914 on claims 
resulting from the San Francisco fire and earthquake 
of 1906, The London acquired a record which still 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LONDON ASSURANCE—Continued 


stands without parallel in the history of fire insurance. 
The payment represented the largest gross loss suffered 
in the conflagration by any company operating under 
one name. 

All funds for payment of these losses were sent 
from London through the Wells Fargo Bank of San 
Francisco. Not a single dollar was taken from assets 
in the United States. 


Associated Companies 


Companies associated with The London Assurance, 
in its worldwide operations include the Manhattan Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of New York; the 
British Law Insurance Company, Ltd., the Vulcan 
soiler and General Insurance Company, Ltd., the Guild- 
hall Insurance Company, Ltd. (all of England), the 
Federal Mutual Insurance Company of Australia, Ltd., 
the Commercial of Australia Insurance Company, Ltd., 
the Clive Insurance Company, Ltd. of India and La 
Union Mercantil of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


MUTUAL BOILER Insurance Company of 


Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 
Repair or Replacement Coverage 


A new supplement to boiler and machinery insur- 
ance has been offered by this company, called “Repair 
or Replacement” coverage. The protection reimburses 
the assured for the difference between the actual cash 
value of the property at time of loss, with due allow- 
ance for depreciation, and the amount actually ex- 
pended to repair, rebuild or replace the property new 
with materials of like size, kind and quality. This 
coverage would bridge the gap between the standard 
boiler and machinery policy, which provides for de- 
preciation in the adjustment of any loss, and the actual 
cost of repair or replacement. 

The premium is determined by applying a percentage 
rate to the premium otherwise determined for all direct 
damage insurance afforded under the policy to which 
the coverage applies. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE and Casualty 


Insurance Company, Los Angeles, California 
Hearing Continued 


Although a hearing on the show cause order of the 
California Insurance Department against National 
Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company was 
opened on June 11, it was again continued following 
an opening statement by the department, to July 2, at 
the request of counsel for the company. The hearing 
involves charges by the California Insurance Depart- 
ment of alleged irregularities in claim settlements and 
other matters, and the order asks the company to show 
cause why its certificate of authority should, not be 
suspended for a period of not to exceed one year. 


FOR JULY, 1945 
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NORTH AMERICAN Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Life Field Entry Planned—Minority Stock Sold 


Stockholders of the North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company at a special meeting have amended the 
charter to permit the company to transact life insurance 
business. Since organization in 1886 the company has 
transacted accident and health business exclusively, and 
is the largest stock company specializing in such busi- 
ness. 

The plan to enter the life insurance field was adopted 
following sale of approximately 45% of the company’s 
stock to interests closely identified with John Nuveen 
and Company, investment bankers, Chicago, and Field 
Enterprises, Inc., for permanent investment. The stock 
had formerly been held by trusts administered by 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago. Resignation as 
directors of Lamsom H. Date, Sheldon A. Weaver and 
John R. Heath was announced, who had represented 
the Northern Trust Company on the North American 
Accident board. They were replaced by L. L. Howe, 
sales manager of John Nuveen and Company, Carl 
Weitzel, vice president of Field Enterprises, Inc., and 
Edward St. Clair, retired, who was formerly vice 
president and treasurer of the company for many 
years. 


NORTHWESTERN Mutual Group, 
Seattle, Washington 


Staff Advancements 


Recent advancements in the official staff of this group 
include the election of J. D. Fletcher to the board of 
directors of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
and Northwest Casualty Company and the elevation of 
J. W. Pritchett to the office of vice-president of the 
Northwestern. 

Mr. Fletcher joined the Northwestern in 1923 en- 
gaging in sales production work. He subsequently be- 
came manager of the firm’s city department and in 
1940, manager of the Washington Department. In 
1944 he was elected vice president and manager of its 
Western Division, supervising production in Western 
Canada and all states west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Pritchett, well known in Eastern insurance cir- 
cles, became associated with the Northwestern in 1931. 
He was manager of the Southwestern Department until 





1941 when he was called to the home office in Seattk 
to assume the position of underwriting manager. Hj 
new responsibilities will also include the supervision ¢ 
the company’s Reinsurance Department. 


TRANSIT Casualty Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Licensed 


The Transit Casualty Company was licensed on Ma 
31, 1945 and began business with capital of $200,00) 
and surplus of $100,000. Capital is divided into 20,00) 
shares of $10 par value. It was formed by interest 
identified with the Public Service Company of & 
Louis, and will handle the insurance of that organizz. 
tion, which operates street cars and buses in St. Louis 
The lines of insurance actually written at present ar 
public liability, workmen’s compensation and surety 
The Public Service Company of St. Louis is, in turn 
controlled by National City Lines, Inc., Chicago, IIk- 
nois. The Public Service Company of St. Louis ha 
been self-insuring its liability and property damag 
claims through its own insurance department, and the 
new company will be staffed by employees of the pres 
ent department. 

The following officers have been elected: John L 
Wilson, president; P. W. Klabunde, vice president and 
general manager; J. C. Evans, general auditor; Danid 
Evans, secretary and treasurer. 


TRANSPORT Insurance Exchange 


Los Angeles, California 
New Exchange 


The Transport Insurance Exchange is in process of 
formation, to handle long haul truck business. Truck 
Underwriters Association is attorney-in-fact for the 
exchange. A principal in the new organization is Sam 
A. Simpson, until recently vice president of the Farmers 
Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange and Truck In 
surance Exchange, both of Los Angeles. At the first 
organization meeting of the attorney-in-fact corpora 
tion, the following officers were elected: President, 
Byrnn W. Belyea; vice president, Joseph Tanzola; 
treasurer, Howard M. Lang; secretary, John C. Car- 
roll. The directors include the officers and Richard 
Cantlay, Charles Tanner, Edward Steen, Sam A. Simp- 
son and Robert Lacey. 


This Oriental “SEAL OF LIFE” was famous long before Confuclus. 
Eight trigrams and sixty-four hexagrams signify sky, marsh, fire, 
thunder, wind, water, mountains, with an all-enveloping “Harmony”. 


The Northern Assurance Symbol means SOUND PROTECTION 
against these elements in their uglier moods. 
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